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OuB narratiye first opens with a let- 
ter from Mrs. Hughes, the wife of a 
tradesman, who, haying made a comfort- 
able fortune, had retired from a business 
not thought genteel by his wife, to a very 
neat house in Hans Place, Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, to John Rufibrd, the lady*s only 
brother, a very respectable agriculturist, 
who took some rank above his fellows from 
living in his own house, and possessing 
many acres which had been long in the 
family. And thus ran the letter : 
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" To John RufFord, Esq., 

" Oxbridge Grange. 
" Dear John, 

" I write with some perplexity, and 
with my nerves all in a tremor ; you will 
not wonder that they should be so, when 
I inform you that the first sight which 
met my view when I entered the parlour 
was a vapour rising from the table, as 
thick as any I ever saw from the brook in 
the mill meadow at your place, and 
worse than that, two, three, four, or more 
actual streams of water were pouring from 
the board in various directions. There 
was not a creature in the room ; but my 
cries soon brought in the parlour-maid, 
with Gertrude after her. Would you 
believe it, would you think it possible, 
but our niece, a girl of fifteen, had actually 
turned the spout of the urn just to take 
the chill out of the tea-pot, as I bade her 
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do every morning, if neither I nor Mi. 
Hughes is in when it is set on the table, 
and could you think it possible, she had 
gone away and forgotten all about it ? Well, 
but enough of this, and of the work we 
had to put things to rights before Mr. 
Hughes could sit down to breakfast, though 
by-the-bye the rosewood table will never 
be what it has been, unless it is sent to 
have the French polish renewed. Were 
Gertrude five instead of fifteen, such a 
piece of gross carelessness as this might be 
overlooked, and were this a sole offence of 
the kind I would pass it over — that is if 
Mr. Hughes would allow me — ^but he says, 
and too truly, that it will be an utter dis- 
traction to my nerves to keep our niece any 
longer with me. Nor can I expect my 
sister Ruffbrd to undertake a care which 
has proved so overpowering to me. 

B 2 
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" It was of no use my reminding Mr. 
Hughes, when he insisted on my parting 
with Gertrude, that you and I were left 
her guardians by her father's last testament, 
and that I, as being the eldest and a female, 
and therefore most fit to stand in the 
place of the mother, was left in the prin- 
cipal authority, as was very proper, and that, 
as you well know, John, when the papers 
were opened, I declared myself ready to 
make any sacrifice for the orphan child 
of our brother, thinking that she would 
prove a great comfort to me in the fre- 
quent absences of Mr. Hughes. I say it 
was utterly useless to bring all these things 
forward, he was quite peremptory, and 
said, Penelope, you must and shall give up 
the sole charge of the young girl, I shall 
have you laid up on my hands. However, 
it was not till this morning, after the affair 
of the iea-unij that I yielded to his argu- 
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ments, and having since given up my mind 
to much consideration, I write to propose to 
you — as Gertrude's second guardian — that 
she should be placed in rather a subordinate 
station with a Miss Craddock, a highly 
accomplished person, who is the head of 
an establishment in Sloane Street, just by, 
where she will be kept in constant employ- 
ment, and taught to think what she now 
despises — ^that it is a privilege to be per- 
mitted to sit with me and assist me in my 
needlework. 

" Even should my sister Rufiford object to 
this plan, and offer to take the young girl 
into her family as a companion for your 
daughter Alice, who is nearly her own age, 
I hope, dear John, that you will have the 
good sense to oppose such mistaken kind- 
ness — for Gertrude requires a much stricter 
and firmer hand than sister Rufford ever 
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could exercise over her own child; and 
if the same lax management is to be used 
with our niece, I will not answer for the 
consequences. Indeed I am not disposed 
to part with my authority over the yoimg 
girl, being assured that my plans are those 
most calculated to advance her good. I 
trust therefore that in reply to this you 
will manifest no opposition to my proposal, 
and that there will be no hesitation on 
sending Gatty as half-boarder to Miss 
Craddock*8 after the present Whitsuntide 
holidays." 

The rest of the letter contained nothing 
with which our narrative has any concern. 

Mr. and Mrs. RufFord were at breakfast 
in their small parlour which communicated 
with their kitchen, when this said letter 
was brought in. 

" From sister Penelope," said Mr. Ruf- 
ford, as he looked at the direction; ** she is 
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In some trouble, or she would not have 
favoured me with the sight of her hand." 
He then, having glanced through the whole 
epistle, recommenced it, and read it through 
in an audible voice for the benefit of his 
wife and daughter. The former only 
smiled at the catastrophe of the tea-urn, 
but the latter, glowing with a sense of her 
aunt's coldness to her orphan cousin, 
sprang up, and putting her arm round her 
father's neck, exclaimed, "You will not 
let her go, dear, dear papa, to that place 
where she is to be made to know herself, 
you will have her here in this happy home, 
you will send for her immediately, or 
perhaps fetch her yourself, — ^have you no 
business in London, dear father ? think if 
you have not — ^is there no agricultural meet- 
ing you want to attend ?" and she stooped 
her fair face to kiss his forehead, adding, 

B 4 
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must confess oiirselves vanquished in the 
race of merit, for granting that I, from 
circumstances, had the start in the thought 
of what was desirable to be done, and you 
in the giving utterance to it, your good 
mother, without stopping to deliberate, had 
flown forward to the ways and means, 
showing her charity to be the most alive of 
the whole three. But now, my Alice, to 
be serious, you are fully assured, I know, 
that it is only in jest and gaiety of heart 
that one can ever speak of either thought 
or word or act of man being meritorious. 
Man in and from himself never does that 
which is good ; and if in or through him 
any good work is produced, it is not owing 
to his natural impulses, but to those of the 
Divine Spirit working in him. I will, 
therefore, dwell no more on this subject, 
but will endeavour to show you how, with 
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the most affectionate feelings towards your 
cousin Gatty, you are in greater danger 
than any one of frustrating our kind in- 
tentions towards her." 

"How, papa ?" exclaimed Alice. 

Mr. Kufford then proceeded to state to 
his daughter that though he had often seen 
Gertrude and thought her a pleasing girl, 
and though aunt Penelope had never been 
able to bring any grave charges against her, 
yet that there was no reason to expect her 
to be a pious and high-principled girl, and 
that if it proved that her society exercised 
an improper influence over herself, it would 
be impossible for them, with the most 
serious desires for her good, to keep her in 
the house to the injury of their own child. 
Mr. Rufford dwelt for some minutes most 
impressively on this subject, and after he 
had gone out Mrs. Rufford took it up, and 
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when slie had withdrawn Alice went to 
her own room, and shutting the door, 
called upon her Qod to grant her his 
grace in the coming trial, through the 
name of her beloved Saviour ; nor was she 
mistaken when she believed her prayer 
would certainly be answered. 

Instead of sending a reply to Mrs. 
Hughes's letter, Mr. Ruflford having found 
that he had some business to call him to 
town, most exceedingly annoyed that lady 
when he suddenly appeared in Hans Place, 
purporting his intention of taking Gatty 
down with him to Oxbridge the day after 
the next. 

Gertrude was not in the house when hei 
imcle came in, and therefore it remained 
to Mrs. Hughes to inform her of his visit 
and intention. 

Had you come in at the proper time^ 
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Gertrude," said that amiable lady, " you 
would have seen your uncle Rufford, he is 
come to take you down to Oxbridge, the 
day after to-morrow,— nay, you need not 
look so pleased, it is not very flattering to 
my feelings that you should be ready to 
dance out of the body when hearing that 
you are about to leave me. Oh ! don't 
pretend that you are not glad, when you 
are : but suffer me to warn you as a friend, 
even though you don't love me as such, 
let me remind you, that here you had no 
rival with whom to divide my favours, no 
one who could have been set before you, 
no yoimg one at least to be better dressed 
than yourself, and may be to be preferred 
in all companies. That you are an orphan, 
Gertrude, there was no one here to re- 
mind you ; you were not called to see me- 
pouring my evidences of aflcction on am 
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child of my own, whilst you were over- 
looked; but of course you know that 
parents cannot but like their own chil- 
dren better than those of other people,— 
don't interrupt me, and above all don't 
make replies as if you supposed I was 
alluding, when making general remarks, 
to your aunt Kufford and Alice. You 
ought to have no feeling but that of grati- 
tude to your aunt Rufford, and should 
indulge nothing like envy of Alice, but 
should always bear with her, knowing that 
she has always been indulged, and will 
have the family estates, and that her 
parents very naturally think her a nonsuch ; 
you can not expect them, kind people as 
they are, to have the same partiality for 
you. You think they will be kind, and 
make no difference between you ; well, I 
hope and trust you will find it so, and that 
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you will behave well. Oh! don't be too 
sure, and don't suppose that my authority 
ceases when I give you up to uncle 
Rufford. If you act properly I shall not 

interfere, but if " and there she stopped 

short and bade Gertrude go and collect her 
things for packing. 

We must now pass over time and space, 
to introduce uncle Kufford and his niece, 
just alighted from the stage coach which 
had brought them from London, and 
stepping into the doubtfully genteel, though 
neat tax-cart which was ready in the inn 
yard to convey them the few remaining 
miles of their journey, which they hoped 
to finish just before the usual tea-drinking 
time at the Chrange, though, as Mr. Eufiford 
could not calculate the exact day of his 
return, he knew that he would not be 
expected just when he should appear. 
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the exception only of one staring and very 
red brick house, which, towering above all 
the others, bespoke its owner's superiority 
in affluence, if not in taste. It was just 
as a turn of the road brought a woody 
eminence, which was at the higher end of 
the green, in full and beautiful perspective, 
that Gertrude's eye was attracted by this 
red house, and it was just at the moment 
when her uncle expected that she would 
break out in praise of his own fair hill, 
that she called out, " And who lives in 
that new house? you must have some 
good neighbours there, uncle Rufiford ; are 
there any young people ? " 

Mr. Rufford either did not or would not 
hear the question, and as she repeated it, 
with a look at Roger, " Yes, Miss," said 
the old man, " Yes, there be young un's 
there, such as they be." 
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" And what is the father's name, and 
what is he, and are they nice people, and 
do they visit at the Grange ?" 

" Don't draw Roger's attention from the 
horse, Gatty," said Mr. Rufford, "the turn 
is sharp just there," and the next moment 
going cautiously round, and then passing 
swiftly down a lane between hawthorn 
hedges, in full and luxiiriant leaf, the old 
horse brought the party into a wide farm- 
yard, and up to the back door of the Grange. 
The turn was not so sudden, however, but 
that Gertrude had time to wonder at the 
several queer gables which were seen in 
that direction — at the extraordinary irregu- 
larity of the windows, with their small 
diamond panes*— and at the curious effect 
of the woody summit of the hill, the trees 
on which appeared so near as to mingle 
almost with the various clusters of twisted 
chimneys which arose above the gables. 
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A neat old female servant, with a red- 
cheeked young one, came out on the steps 
as soon as the carriage stopped, and when 
Mr. Rufford heard that the mistress had 
just gone out with Miss Alice to see a sick 
person, he helped Gertrude down and led 
her through the wide old kitchen and along 
a wainscoted passage to what was called 
the summer parlour, where he was told 
the tea was served. There Gertrude, 
having no red house to attract her atten- 
tion, was able to bestow her imdivided 
admiration on everything she saw from the 
open glazed doors : A formal garden, 
trimmed and shorn and dressed by some 
most delicately careful hand, occupied a 
southern bank which gently sloped from 
thb door to the precise point from which 
the hill arose with all such wild and various 
beauties as such eminences only present 

c 
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in fertile regions and temperate climates 
sucli as that of our fortunate Island. So near 
was this hill to the house, so steep its ascent, 
that every description of tree was distinct to 
the eye in its various forms and tints, and if 
in some places the shadows were dense, in 
others openings were left wherein the short 
green sward was exposed to view, and now 
looking bright from the evening s\m 
glancing upon it. What might be ac- 
counted, however, one of the principal 
beauties of the scene, was, that near the 
summit of the cone-shaped eminence a 
mass of rock bulged out, seemingly bare 
and blasted in some places, whilst in 
another it was of a rusty iron colour, from 
which proceeded a copious stream whose 
sparkling waters were seen from point to 
point, glistening bright amid the leafy 
shades, till at the bottom of its fall it 
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glided away under the garden paling 
towards a river at the far end of the mea- 
dows behind the village. 

" There ! " said Mr. Rufford, " have you 
ever seen anything like that, Gatty ?'' to 
which her only reply was, '* Oh! uncle, 
what runs will I have down that hill, and 
what strolls among those groves!" She 
was still contemplating the lovely wild 
scene with the delight almost of one just 
set free from a straitened confinement, 
when her aunt and cousin entered, and she 
was called upon to meet their hearty wel- 
comes, and return their maternal and 
sisterly embraces. 

The first view of Alice's bright smile 
had done much to create partiality in the 
breast of Gertrude, though she did not feel 
to understand so well the milder and more 
subdued expression of kindness in her 

c 2 
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aunt, which required a maturer mind than 
the poor girl possessed to estimate justly. 

It was not, however, till these first 
welcomes were over, and till preparing to 
join her new relations at the hospitable tea- 
table — which was, as Mrs. Rufford said, 
to supply the first pressing needs of the 
hungry and thirsty travellers, whilst a 
more substantial meal was under prepa- 
ration — that Gertrude discovered a stranger 
had come in with her aunt, and was seated 
opposite her, investigating her with two 
of the smallest and sharpest very light blue 
eyes that ever were set in the head of an 
adult human creature. 

These eyes belonged to a person in a 
dubious dress, which scarcely marked 
what condition the wearer held in society, 
its fashion being strikingly obsolete, though 
not without some indication of attempts 
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at certain modem improvements which, 
in the eyes of the new comer from the 
seat of fashion, produced a very mirthful 
effect. The person thus accoutred was 
of any age between sixty and seventy, her 
sprightly manner seeming to set her down 
as nearer sixty, whilst her entire loss of 
teeth and white hair might have better 
suited the latter age. Gertrude had 
scarcely looked at her aunt, as if to ask 
her to introduce her to this person, when 
all trouble of that kind was rendered need- 
less by the visitor herself. 

" So, Miss Gertrude," she said, "you are 
surprised to see me [the very first day of 
your coming, but I saw you and Mr. 
Eufford as you came across the green and 
turned up the Grange lane, so I put on my 
bonnet and came across, and met Mrs. 
Kufford in the yard, and she asked me to 

c Z 
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stop tea. You favour your grandmother, 
Miss, the same black eyes and hair, and 
colour like a rose ; but don't you know 
who I am ? have you never heard your 
aimt Hughes speak of one Mrs. Letitia 
Bowen, of Oxbridge Green ? Well, I am 
that person, and have known your family 
for three generations, I might say four, for 
I just remember your great-grandmother's 
funeral. Well I hope you have had a 
pleasant journey ; I have not seen London 
these forty years and more ; and how did 
you leave your aunt Hughes ? I knew her 
before she was out of her long coats; she 
was an imcommonly franzy infant. I hope, 
Miss Gatty, that she now enjoys good 
health ; she has every comfort that money 
can give, I suppose ; plenty of servants no 
doubt, and no need to lift a finger. Well, 
you must be sorry to leave London for 
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this far-off country place ; and we are all 
forced to work down here at Oxbridge, 
even me, I have none but Sukey to help 
me to keep my bit of garden in order,— 
however, we have some pleasant neigh- 
bours amongst ourselves here — there are 
my good old friends up at the Grange, 
and there is the family of the Simpsons, 
at the New House ; we call it the New 
House, for it is the only one which has 
been raised on the Green in my time ; and 
I have been thinking, Mrs. Eufford, that 
Dolly and Harriet will be very pleasant 
company for Miss Gertrude to take walks 
about the country with ; Miss Alice is such 
a stay-at-home, we all know ; Dolly and 
Harriet say that she has always something 
particular to do when they ask her to go- 
anywhere with them — ^but that won't be 
the case with you. Miss Gatty, will it ? Do 

c 4 
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you love walking ? Well, that's good ; and 
am't easily tired ; Dolly and Harriet will 
be so glad to hear it when I tell them." 

" Pish," muttered Mr. Rufford, " don't 
tell them any such thing, Mrs. Bowen— 
you know our families are not intimate, 
and Gertrude has a companion of her own 
age at home, which ought to be enough 
for her." 

"To be sure, to be sure," answered Mrs. 
Letty, " but I think you do the Simpsons 
injustice, Mr. Eufford, they are very nice 
friendly girls ; I assure you there is not a 
day in which one or other, or maybe the 
mother, don't run over, so friendly like, 
without their bonnets, to my little bit of 
a house across the Green. I fancy myself 
lost if they miss a day; and then the 
young gentlemen, Mr. John and Mr. Frank 
and Mr. Tom, they are growing up un- 
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commonly smart youths — though Mr. John 
is too much on the reserve.'' 

" They are a very fine family," said Mrs. 
Rufford, finding that Mrs. Bo wen expected 
some acquiescence from her in her last 
remarks, " remarkably well-looking." 

" Then I do wonder, and have always 
said so," returned Mrs. Bo wen, " why you 
won't let your daughter and the Simpson 
Misses be more friendly." 

" We are friendly," said Alice, speaking 
for her mother, who seemed to be confused, 
*' but I love home, and have many things to 
do, which keep me from being familiar with 
any one out of the house." 

The discourse in this place was forced 
away from the Oxbridge gossip by Mr. 
Rufford insisting on being permitted to give 
an account of his late journey without 
interruption, and his wife complimented 

c 5 
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him, after Mrs. Letty was gone, on not 
having dropped a word during his narrative 
which could possibly be taken up and used 
for mischief, even through the repetition of 
good Mrs. Letty herself. 

Be it understood that the chatter of 
Mrs. Letty would not have been thus 
honoured in the repetition, if it had not 
tended to open out such portions of the 
politics of the state of the little society at 
Oxbridge as may be useful for our readers 
to be acquainted with. 

If external circumstances can ensure the 
happiness of human beings in this life, 
Gertrude Rufford, when becoming an 
adopted child in her uncle's family, was 
certain to be a most happy girl. She had 
been received to the hearts of her nearest 
connections on earth, with the exception of 
her aunt Hughes, and of this she had the 
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strongest proofs on the kindness more 
especially manifested when the parish 
gossip had taken her leave. She had 
found in her new place every desirable 
means of innocent enjoyment which nature 
can supply, in a sweet companion of her 
own age ; most lovely rural imagery, with 
all their attributes of trees and waterfalls, 
shadowy and open scenery, of abimdance 
of flowers and fruit, and singing birds, and 
fragrant breezes, which last belonged parti- 
cidarly to the season of her first introduction 
to the Grange; neither was there wanting a 
moon to set forth the hill and the woods 
and the waterfall, when first she looked 
out from the open casement window of her 
matted chamber, to which her aunt her- 
self had introduced her, s^ologizing for 
not putting her to sleep with her cousin, 
because young girls were apt to talk when 
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thus withdrawn at night together, and to 
deprive each other of the sweet influence 
of that sleep which is enjoyed before mid- 
night — a sleep which, by-the-bye, our 
grandmothers were wont to call the 
" Beauty Sleep." 

Gertrude stood contemplating the scene 
after her aunt had withdrawn, although 
the yoimg Londoner knew not that it was 
to a nightingale she must attribute the 
sweet notes she heard. 

But was Gertrude happy in the sense of 
having been brought to so sweet a home ? 
It cannot be denied but that she was so, 
and that when she laid herself down she 
longed for the morning in order that she 
might renew the sweet feelings and hopes 
of the evening. But, alas ! there existed 
a reason why the then-present enjoyments 
of that young girl were as sure to fail her. 
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as the joys of Eden were certain to cease 
with our first parents. 

In the mind of Gertrude there existed 
no principle capable of permanent enjoy- 
ment, there were no feelings at that time 
within her breast but such as were entirely 
selfish and fleshly, and therefore according 
to their nature certain to vary and dete- 
riorate, and, finally, to perish — ^for such is 
the law of all natural enjoyments, even of 
that of this life, that they perish in the use. 
Still Gertrude was all gaiety that morning, 
and foimd full amusement all the day in 
going through the regular routines of 
domestic and other employments with her 
aunt and cousin. 

It was a maxim with Mrs. Rufibrd, that 
so long as her husband pursued his busi- 
ness as an agriculturist it became her to 
give as much attention to her household 
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concerns as if the necessities of the family 
had been greater than they actually were ; 
and thus she not only kept her household 
in order, but found in her attentive 
management inexhaustible sources of quiet 
hospitality and benevolence ; for many were 
the nourishing meals which she supplied to 
the needy from what would otherwise 
have been but the washings of her 
kitchen. And, again, she entertained the 
notion, which indeed it might be hard to 
controvert, that certain domestic duties 
and employments add much to the cheerful- 
ness and contentment of young people in 
retired life, and hence she associated Alice 
with herself in all her household con- 
trivances, thus making those diversions 
from the young girl's studies and needle- 
work, which on another plan would have 
been sought abroad or in company. Ger- 
trude, aa we before said, entered at once 
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with high glee into all these operations ; 
and much was the merriment which passed 
between these young girls at the mistakes 
and blimders which aunt Hughes's pupil 
fell into, in attempting to make a gooseberry 
turnover. 

Needlework, reading, a formal letter to 
Hans Place, and other small matters, carried 
her on till the sun was sufficiently low to 
permit her to assist Alice in watering the 
garden, and then it was, when looking up 
to the Fairy Knoll, for by such name was 
the before-mentioned little eminence known 
far and near, that the yoimg people resolved 
to use the next morning, whilst the dew- 
drops rested on the herbage, in order to go 
up to where the fresh cold water of the 
spring first issued from the clefted rock. 

"And we will," added Alice, "bring 
do^vn a phial of the Fairy's liquid crystal 
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for our old housekeeper, who believes that 
there is some strange virtue in even a drop 
of it, if caught before the rays of the sun 
slant down again over the crest of the hill; 
and she stands not alone in this idea, for 
the spring is often robbed at this hour by 
greater persons in Oxbridge for this same 
purpose.'* 

Whilst Alice and Gertrude were thus 
busied in the garden, Dolly and Harriet 
Simpson were supping tea in Mrs. Letty 
Bowen's little bow- windowed parlour, Mrs. 
Simpson having aided in furnishing the 
feast by sending over a jug of cream, a 
few pats of fresh butter, and a batch cake. 
With the reader's permission I will plunge 
at once into an oration of the old lady's, 
the subjects of which had been suggested 
by her young visitors. 

" A fine dark girl," she said, " I pro- 
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mise you, in her style not to be matched at 
Oxbridge, and very genteelly dressed too— 
of course in the latest fashion — the hair 
braided and plaited as I never saw done 
before. But, as I was saying, we shall 
none of us I fear be better for such an 
acquisition to our society, for she is to be 
shut up, I could gather from what was 
dropped, just as her cousin Alice is. 
Well, but if you want to see her, you 
shoidd call at the Grange, Miss Simpson, 
and take Miss Dolly along with you, and 
say your visit is for Miss Gatty ; that would 
be the right way, would it not ? *' 

" I wish she may get it, as Tom says," 
replied Dolly ; " and yet I would go some 
length to see her. There is no such thing 
as getting a sight of the Ruffords at church, 
they come in and go out across the fields, 
and stop till we are all clear off. They 
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take their pride with them wherever they 
go, that's sure." 

" I was thinking," said Mrs. Letty, " if 
the best place to meet the young one 
would not be of a morning early at the 
Fairy Spring, I know Miss Alice takes a 
rim up there many's the morning, and 1*11 
venture to say Miss Gatty won't let her go 
alone." 

How this plan of seeing the young lady 
was approved, will speedily be ascertained. 

Soft and most refreshing were the 
breezes which fanned the cheeks of the 
two fair cousins as they climbed the dewy 
heights of the Fairy Knoll, before the 
upward glancing rays of the sun had 
nearly succeeded in stealing up its eastern 
side, the other portions being still in total 
shade. 

Gatty had never gone out at so early an 
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hour excepting when she had moved in 
a hackney coach to the inn in town 
whence the coach started, and never had 
her young animal spirits been more 
delightfully exhilarated. Alice speedily 
partook of her joyous feelings, and these 
urging them up the ascent, they arrived 
considerably out of breath, under the sha- 
dow of the grotto formed around the spring 
by the overhanging rocks and hanging 
festoons of boughs. Down they seated 
themselves on a rude bench which had 
been placed there by Mr. Rufford, the lord 
of the hill, as he sometimes gaily called 
himself ; and Gatty was beginning to run 
a parallel between that lovely spot and 
aunt Hughes's stiff little garden in Hans 
Place, when, suddenly, who should appear, 
running roimd a comer of the rock, but 
Dolly and Harriet Simpson. 
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Alice rather started at seeing them ; but, 
when they came forward with smiles to 
shake her hand, and to congratulate her on 
her accession in the society of her cousin, 
she began to check herself secretly for 
having entertained any feelings of coldness 
towards them, and hastened to introduce 
Gatty to them ; the four girls then sate 
down to talk, and to laugh, and to admire 
their own activity in having left their beds 
so early. 

It matters little what they prattled about. 
Something was said of the last London 
fashions, amongst which the new modes for 
pocket-handkerchiefs were spoken of; no 
one but Gatty knew that the most orthodox 
were exceedingly small, and embroidered 
all roimd with the needle. "And this 
reminds me, Alice," she said, " that I have 
one all finished for aunt Penelope, except- 
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ing the sprigs which are to be at the cor- 
ners. My aunt was promised a very 
superior pattern by Miss Craddock, and 
she is to send it down to me in a letter, 
and then I can finish it in a few days.'' 

" La, Dolly," said Miss Harriet Simp- 
son, '' and I have just got a new set, and 
as big as usual ; la, how provoking ! " 

The little pocket-handkerchiefs having 
served to bring Mrs. Hughes's name for- 
ward, and to suggest some artful enquiries 
respecting her, from Miss Simpson, the 
two yoimg girls from the Grange were 
incautious enough to say more of her 
foibles than was at all prudent in such 
company, to which, piece of imprudence 
Alice added another before she left the 
spring ; she more than half promised to 
meet the Simpsons the next morning at 
the same hour and place. 

D 7. 
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Alice and Gatty having lingered too 
long at the fountain, therefore made their 
return with all speed, yet not so quickly 
as to prevent Alice from saying to her 
cousin, " I wish we had not met Dolly and 
Harriet, nor talked so before them about 
aunt Hughes, nor promised to meet them 
again. I do not blame you ; you do not 
know them ; but I blame myself." 

" Something is wrong with these Simp- 
sons,'* thought Gertrude, whilst arranging 
her hair before appearing at breakfast; 
" Alice is afraid her mother will be angry 
with her if she tells her that she met them, 
and sate talking with them ; well, I under- 
stand, I am to say nothing about this 
meeting ; of course I shall not, — and with 
this determination she joined the family at 
the breakfast table. What, then, was her 
amazement to hear Alice, as soon as they 
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were all fairly seated, commeiice and go 
through the whole story ! not only of the 
meeting, which she said was unforeseen on 
her part, but of her own conversation about 
her aunt Hughes ; for she did not bring 
forward Gatty*s name once; and of her 
promise to meet them the next day at the 
same hour. 

Gertrude looked during the narration at 
the countenances of all her relations pre* 
sent, she saw that as her cousin pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Rufford looked more and 
more vexed, Mr. Kufford became really 
displeased, and Alice changed colour often, 
and seemed to have difficulty to restrain 
her tears until she had told her whole 
story. 

There was a momentary silence after the 
narrative was complete, broken at length 
by Mr. RujQTord, who, after having drawn 

D 3 
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a long breath, exclaimed, '' A silly business, 
Alice, a very silly business ; you too, who 
know what girls those Simpsons are ! but 
you must keep at home Alice, and not go 
beyond our paling without your mother or 
me, for the present, and no more meetings 
on the hill; but don't cry, child ; no rain 
to-day," he added with a smile, " for we 
have begim to mow, and are looking for 
a clear sky for a week to come, so brighten 
up and kiss your father, and go round and 
kiss mother too. I found myself just treat- 
ing you as if you were no higher than the 
table ; and truly, my own child, I much 
doubt whether you do not want the parental 
care as much now as you [did ten years 
since." A few minutes after this every 
one at the table looked as easy (much to 
the surprise of Gertrude) as if the silly 
conversation on the Fairy KnoU had not 
taken place. 
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As soon, however, as the cousins were 
alone together after this affair, Gatty thus 
addressed Alice : " Really," she said, " I 
did wonder when you opened out such a 
detail as you did of what passed this morn- 
ing at the spring ; and you did not do it 
thoughtlessly, in the way in which I used 
to let things out when I first went to aunt 
Hughes's, before I knew her as I did after- 
wards, — ^neither in ignorance of what 
might please or displease, but in the most 
set and determined manner, just as if you 
wished to make your parents angry. Truly 
Alice," she added with a laugh, " you are 
a most amusing person." 

" I knew that I had done wrong," re- 
plied Alice, " my parents do not approve of 
any familiarity between me and the Simp- 
sons, and " 

D 4 
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" And/* repeated Gertrude, " why don't 
they?'* 

" They have their reasons," replied 
Alice; "I can't say that I know them 
exactly, but I guess the Miss Simpsons are 
not what girls should be, and as I felt I 
had not only encouraged famiUarity this 
morning, but talked a good deal of silly 
nonsense, and knew that I had promised 
to meet them again to-morrow, I could not 
rest till I had told all about it." 

" And made your parents very uneasy," 
added Gertrude. " What need was there 
for their ever knowing what had passed ; 
could you not keep away from those girls 
if you thought right, without your father 
and mother being brought into the busi- 
ness ?" 

" Oh ! Gertrude ! " returned Alice. 

" Oh ! Gertrude ! " repeated the other, 
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laughing; "what makes you so serious 
about so small a matter ?'' 

Being thus called upon, Alice answered 
with increased seriousness. — Much, are 
many who have the management of youth, 
mistaken, when they suppose that even 
infancy is incapable of deep thought ; could 
chHdhood make the progress which it does 
to knowledge during its €rst five years, if 
it did not observe and reason upon its 
observations ; and, probably, there is no 
period of man's existence in which the 
natural mind makes more vigorous efforts, 
nor reflects more deeply, than when 
the individual is in the transitory state 
between childhood and manhood. This 
becomes evident in many cases, where cir- 
cimistances are favourable, where the im« 
pertinences of a frivolous education do not 
constantly interfere, and where temptations 
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to worldly pleasures are not suffered to 
present themselves, and if to such favour- 
able circumstances is added a pure sense of 
religion, such as the Divine Spirit only can 
bestow, the wisest elder might verily find 
delight and even improvement in the asso^ 
ciatipn with such rising youth. Alice 
indeed had small experience of the world, 
but her judgment was correct as far as 
her experience went, and being called 
upon, as we before said, by her cousin, she 
stated her principles, though shortly, on 
many important points; she spoke of 
man's relation to the Almighty as that of 
the child to the father, not only through 
creation but salvation, and the consequent 
tmion with Christ; earthly parents, she 
added, stood during infancy in the place of 
the Heavenly One for the time being, and 
any attempt to deceive them was, she 
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continued, an offence against Him whom 
they represented. She had been led, ac- 
cordingly, to desire to act upon this prin- 
ciple ; her parents were the first persons to 
whom she confessed a fault ; her human 
nature often indeed, she owned, as it had 
done that morning, would struggle against 
such confession ; but whenever it had been 
allowed to prevail, even only for a short 

time, she had always suffered far more in 
the sequel,— and she concluded by im- 
ploring Gertrude to adopt the most perfect 
openness with her uncle and aunt, assuring 
her that commit what folly she might, she 
might depend on their kindness and for- 
giveness. 

" Please to observe,'* replied Gatty, " that, 
although Mr. and Mrs. Rufford are your 
parents, they are, as you have just called 
them, only my uncle and aunt." 
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" They are more," returned Alice ; " they 
are your parents by adoption, and be 
assured that you may always confide in 
them as sincere Mends." And here the 
conversation ceased, though it was often 
referred to in the memory of Gertrude. 

A few busy and very cheerful weeks 
ensued at the Grange, though there were 
no more meetings on the hill ; and if Alice 
and Gatty ever rambled among those sweet, 
cool groves, it was when quite assured of 
the absence of intruders. 

But it was hay-making time, and there 
was one continued bright glow from sun- 
rise to sunset, and no anxious hours for 
the agriculturist lest a sudden shower 
shoidd throw back the work of a week. 

This new life was a constant source of 
amusement to Gertrude, and the gathering 
fruit for the preserves, with one of old 
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Jenny's aprons on, was another delight, 

and seeing the vast puddings made for the 
haymakers, and trying her talents at cover- 
ing the fruit pies, all these were enjoy- 
ments which, being shared with Alice, 
afforded her many a merry hour. Then, 
when these thmgs were done, sitting 'in 
neat attire in the cool summer parlour, 
with some pleasant book or task of needle- 
work, whilst the hum of bees, the rush of 
the little spring from the hills, and the song 
of the blackbird invited, if not sleep, 
yet surely soothing thoughts, which, with 
the attention to the flowers at sun-down^ 
and the stroll at twilight, rendered each 
day one continued process of enjoyment. „ 

But who might anticipate such a sudden 
interruption to this happy existence, aa 
took place even ^before the hay from the 
last piece which was shorn was fairly 
stacked in the farmyatd oi VJiaa Qit^tv!S|^\ 
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The first indicatioti of the clouds which 
were coming over the existence of Gatty, 
was an accident which happened to Alice ; a 
small accident, hut one which brought 
great events in its train. 

One evening AHce, in running down the 
steep side of the Fairy Knoll, strained her 
ancle ; she thought little of it that night, 
but it was in such a swelled and inflamed 
condition in the morning that it was 
judged necessary for her to keep it up on 
a footstool or sofa, — and in consequence, 
to tell ray story with precision, to refrain 
from moving any other part of her person 
from one room to another at her own 
pleasure. 

As she was a devourer of books, and 

loved needlework, she bore the confijiement 

more patiently than Gertrude did the loss 

of the companion of her active employ- 

ments; in ihesG she gradually lost her 
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interest; and her aunt was sorry to observe 
that instead of increasing her efiEbrts to 
assist her in consequence of her cousin 
being laid by, she gradually relaxed them 
all, till her time in the mornings was 
wholly swallowed up in lounging from one 
room to another, and talking to whoever 
would listen to her. Mrs. Rufibrd had 
never asked her to put her hand to any 
domestic work, and she refrained now from 
admonishing her of any neglect, though 
she lost no opportunity of insinuating those 
principles of true reHgion, by which the 
believer is made to understand that he 
must endeavour to produce good and use- 
ful works, not in order that he may be 
saved by them, but because he is already 
saved. 

We must now take a turn to Oxbridge 
Green, and enter the withdrawing room at 
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the New House ; the day of the week 
being Sunday, the hour half.after six by 
the church clock, the evening very hot, and 
the tea-table profusely covered. 

This said withdrawing room, the hand- 
some bow window of which opening on 
the Green, exactly faced the setting sun, 
was the admiration of all Oxbridge, from 
the splendour of its gilded ceiling and the 
very bright representation of the Durham 
ox over the chimney, was then honoured 
by one visiter only, namely, Mrs. Letty 
Bowen, though it was well filled by the 
whole assembled Simpson family, consisting 
of the father, mother, and five children ; 
the parents being of those comely dimensions 
which do credit to the best qualities of a 
cook, and the yoimg ones all finely grown. 

Whilst the tea is brewing, and the steam 
of the urn rendering its unrequired aid to add 
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heat to the already heated air of the room, 
Mrs. Letty was, as usual, holding forth; 
and we will plunge at once into the mid- 
stream of her oration. "And so," she 
said, " as she was running down the slope, 
as I have done many a time and oft, some 
forty years ago, her foot slipped, and she 
got a sprain and is laid up, and it is a 
mighty trouble to poor Miss Gatty, as 
Roger told my Sukey ; and so now she has 
nobody to walk with her, but if she goes 
out of the gates at all, must go alone, 
which must be imcommonly dull for her. 

" Go alone," said Mrs. Simpson ; " and 
why should she go alone, when there are 
those, and quite her equals too, if not her 
betters, and the betters of all her kinsfolk, 
though they do hold their heads so high, 
as are ready to be like sisters to her ? But 
you are not to learn now, Mrs. Letty, that 
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Mrs. Rufford scarcely thinks me and mine 
worthy to tie her shoe, and the daughter is 
not much better than the mother." 

" But I don't doubt," said Miss Dolly, 
" that if we could but get at Gatty Ruf- 
ford, we should find her as free and plea- 
sant a girl as we could wish, and now is 
our time, that little pragmatical thing, 
Alice, being laid up. Does she ever walk 
on the hill in a morning ? *' 

" I can't say," replied Mrs. Letty, " I 
don't see much of the hill, more than the 
trees, from my window ; but Sukey tells 
me that she hears the poor thing is boxed 
up as close as wax, now Miss Alice can't 
go out, and I can't say but I am sorry for 
her." 

" Anyhow, Mrs. Letty, it is no business 
of ours," remarked Mr. Simpson, as he 
wiped his brow with his silk handkerchief, 
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and I wish, wife, you would let them 
Ruffords go to sleep, and dream of their 
grandeur as long as they like." 

"Without being undisturbed,'* added 
the youngest son, who was the family wit; 
for which he only got a command from his 
eldest sister to hold his tongue. 

The public discussion was then dropped; 
but before the party separated, Miss Dolly 
urged Mrs. Letty to invite Gatty to tea, 
and then to take her out for a walk, just, 
she said, to give the poor girl a change ; 
and when Mrs. Bowen consented to this 
scheme, the pragmatical gossip saw no 
more in it than what appeared on its face. 

So much lassitude had already stolen 
over the mind of Gertrude, in which there 
were as yet no springs of living water, its 
resources being all of earth and not of 
heaven, that when Mrs. Letty dropped in 
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one evening and asked her to tea, pro- 
mising to shew her some old pieces of 
needlework, and a hrocaded negligee of 
the young gvrVa great grandmother, which 
had been given to her by that old lady's 
daughter, she was all alive to be permitted 
to accept the invitation, and so eager for 
leave so to do, that Mrs, Rufford gave'way 
on the assurance that no other person 
would be present. 

When Mrs. Rufford had granted this 
permission she was not satisfied; not be- 
cause she feared any mischief at Mrs. 
Letty's house, but because she feared that 
this permission might form a precedent for 
Gatty's asking to go out alone ; she there- 
fore, when the visiter was gone, told her 
niece that she had yielded to Mrs. Bowen's 
request because she was a very old friend 
of the family : " But I beg you to under- 
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stand, my dear girl," she added, " that at 
present I wish you to have no friends but 
those I allow to Alice ; and, as a general 
rule, go nowhere but with me, with your 
imcle, or with her." 

" And I don't wish anything else," replied 
Gertrude, " only this once I should like to 
see the things which belonged to my great 
grandmother Rufford." 

So Gatty went to Oxbridge Green, accom- 
panied by a servant, and was safely deli- 
vered up to Mrs. Letty; and very comfort- 
able the pair looked some minutes after- 
wards, sitting in the shady oriel window of 
the old cottage, with the minute tea-table 
between them. Gatty had not often been 
invited out to tea by herself before, and 
never in her memol7had been called upon to 
contribute her share to the conversation in 
a formal tete-d-tete like this ; and as young 
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people when they are for the first time 
left to themselves too often underdo or 
overdo, she was quite unequal to pro- 
tecting herself against the innumerable 
questions suggested by her hostess, not 
only as they respected herself, but all her 
kith and kindred, as far as she remembered 
and knew them ; their modes of life, style 
of dress, daily habits, number of servants, 
supposed property, furniture of their houses, 
nimiber of dishes usually served to their 
tables, and other matters of equal import- 
ance. 

Poor Gatty did not imderstand that a 
person thus given to ask questions is one 
whose discretion never can be confided in ; 
but as she really loved the family at the 
Grange, if sljie betrayed anything respect- 
ing them which might have been kept in 
the back ground, she did it through in- 
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caution, but she certainly permitted some 
dislike and much resentment to colour all 
she said of her aunt Hughes. 

When this most interesting scene of the 
tea-table was concluded, and the dim old 
pieces of embroidery and brocaded negligee 
had been duly inspected, Mrs. Bo wen 
proposed a stroll to the cottage of an old 
woman, Nanny Brooks, in the glen on the 
north side of the Fairy Knoll, and when 
Gertrude had said that her aunt often sent 
broth and other things to this said Nanny 
Brooks, the bonnets were put on, and the 
walk commenced. 

" There they go," cried Miss Harriet to 
her sister DoUy, " they are just started ; 
come, get up, make haste." 

These two sisters were in an upper 
chamber of the New House ; Dolly was 
lying reading a small volume on the bed, 
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and Harriet was standing at the window, 
watching from behind a myrtle bush the 
movements of the party in the house across 
the green. 

" See which way they go before you 
move," called out Miss Dolly from her 
pillow, " before you stir from the window. 
Ah, is that it? under the north side of 
the Knoll ; to Nanny Brooks's, no doubt. 
Well, you can see them no longer, so there's 
no more use waiting;" so putting her little 
volume in her pocket, she was ready, even 
before her slower sister, to set off after 
Mrs. Bo wen and Gatty. 

" What pleasure it would give me," said 
Miss Dolly, as soon as they were got into 
the shade behind the Knoll, ^* to circumvent 
that odious Mrs. Rufford, with her pride 
and her pretensions! Mrs. Letty can't 
keep anything from me when I go the 
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right way about her ; and if she has not 
told me in as many words, she has as good 
as said that Mrs. Rufibrd chooses to 
think that we are no company for Miss 
AHce." 

"Well, I know that," replied Harriet, 
who by no means possessed her sister's 
quickness ; " but why does she think so ? 
Though father has five children, and Alice 
is but one, yet, as father says, he is not sure 
whether he mayn't cut up into five parts, 
every one as big as Mr. Rufibrd's whole 
piece ; and then, our house is worth two of 
that tumble-down old Grange, and then — " 

" Well, that is enough, and too much, 
as you have not said a word to the real 
purpose," replied Dolly ; " it is not about 
money, nor family, nor house, nor land, 
nor anything of that kind, on which Dame 
Rufibrd pretends to despise us. I have 
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wormed out the real thing from Mrs. Letty, 
poor soul I it is about gaiety and fashion, 
and going to the races and public assem- 
blies ; and because we don't have family 
worship, and all that, we are not pious 
enough for Miss AHce Rufford, indeed. 
Well, we must try our luck with Miss 
Gertrude, and if we don't circumvent them 
in that quarter, I am mistaken." 

" Besides," remarked Harriet, " I like 
the face of that girl, though I have scarcely 
seen her but at church, and she had such 
a merry look ; would not her company be 
a great acquisition in this duU place ?" 

" Hush," whispered Dolly ; " they are 
just before us, they have scarcely turned 
the comer of the copse: here, strike up 
this little path ; be quick, and we shall be 
able to meet them face to face, and so 
avoid seeming to have followed them." 
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This was speedily effected by the light- 
footed girls, who scarcely five minutes 
afterwards presented themselves before 
Mrs. Bowen and Gertrude, with their backs 
towards the cottage. 

Mrs. Letty's cries of astonishment at 
this meeting were as real as those of the 
Simpsons were artificial ; whilst Gertrude 
only expressed some little sense of pleasure. 
But when the sisters were affecting to pass 
by, she joined with Mrs. Letty in pressing 
them to turn again and join them, though 
a sort of straitened feeling at her heart, 
admonished her at the moment that she 
was thereby doing what would not be 
approved at home, and therefore, though 
in all apparently a smaU matter, placing 
herself in a dilemma, between an artful 
concealment on one side, and a painful 
confession on another. 

£ 5 
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Any scene which is commenced by an 
individual, by the resistance of even the 
gentlest conviction of evil, can never be 
gone through with advantage. 

Much has been written about men's 
natural conscience — of its clearness to dis- 
cern right from wrong — of its energy 
either in opposing evil, or in destroying aU 
complacency therein; but small is the 
respect for its power and discernment in 
those who have known anything of 
heathen nations; neither can we attribute 
such energy to it as many do, even in cases 
where it has been cherished and c\iltivated 
by the highest arts of civilization. The 
conscience, as far as it is natural, is not to 
be depended upon in the hoiir of tempta- 
tion ; it may speak before the temptation 
is yielded to, and it may reproach the 
offender afterwards ; but it too generally 
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fails under the influ^ice of the trial, and 
when once checked and silenced under any 
particular circumstances, it withdraws into 
the background, and like all friends of the 
fiame earthly origin, often stirs not again 
till its moyements can be of no avail. 

We do not pretend to describe what was 
passing through the mind of Gertrude, 
after the sisters had turned with her and 
Mrs. Letty ; we know only that the path 
being narrow, she and Dolly were soon 
walking arm in arm in advance, and 
Mrs. Letty and Harriet in the rear ; but 
which of the pairs talked most rapidly we 
cannot presume to decide; much, how- 
ever, passed between the first pair, in which 
it would be more easy to enimierate the 
imprudent things which Gatty did say, than 
those &om which she refrained ; and being 
artfully drawn on by Dolly, she betrayed 
all the secret moyements at «vnx\.^ etL^cr^^ ^ 
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even to the history of the tea-urn, «ausing 
her auditor to laugh heartily at the dismay 
of the whole family on the occasion. But 
what she could herself hardly account for, 
was how she was led on to admit a vast 
deal more than she had ever felt of the 
dulness of the mode of life at the Grange, 
for want of more yoimg society ; for what 
giddy young person, when excited, has not 
uttered many things even against the 
dearest friends, which they had hardly 
ever thought of before — at least in any 
grave or serious manner? When, how- 
ever, she recollected that she had granted 
too much, after she had acquiesced with a 
hint of Miss Dolly's, indicative of Alice 
being rather a melancholy companion, she 
tried to retract ; and to make the matter 
worse, begged her companion to be careful 
how she repeated anything she had said. 
" Oh , of course," replied "DoYly \ " "vkat 
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is said between friends, Miss Gatty, is to 
go no further. You stand in need of a 
friend to whom you may open your heart, 
sometimes at least— one, who not being 
bound up in a sort of family compact, is 
sure to hear and not tell again : of course, 
as you say, you cannot be sure that Alice 
would not repeat everything you might say, 
to her mother, whereas I should consider 
myself bound in honour not to repeat any- 
thing you might say in our family circle." 

This most profitable discourse continued 
tiU the party arrived before the front of as 
sweet a cottage as ever presented itself to 
the eyes of a wanderer amid the most wild 
and lovely scenery of our fair Island, at 
the door of which sate a very old woman, 
in neat attire, busy with her knitting. 
This was Nanny Brooks, a pet old woman 
of the Simpsons, on whom they poured 
many gifts, which the old vioTCLia.\L\^\ja3:wi^ 
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with flattery so gross, that it could only 
have passed with the vainest girls, had 
they not set down much of its coarseness 
to ignorance and the excess of simplicity. 

When Nanny was made to imderstand 
who Gatty was, she became quite animated 
in recording anecdotes of the yoimg lady's 
father, whom she remembered as a boy ; 
speaking of his extraordinary good looks, 
and adding in the next breath, how greatly 
Miss favoured him, — though to be sure, 
being a girl, the features were of course 
more softer like, and the skin fairer; 
though he, when a little one, was like the 
lily and the rose. 

"What a nice old woman!" said the 
well-judging Gatty, when she had left the 
cottage ; "I wish I had had something to 
give her ; but I must visit her again 
better provided." 

" Oh, do I " said Miss Dolly ; and I will 
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meet you ; say what hour you can get out ; 
you must come round the Knoll, on the 
eastern side, under the wood, it will be a 
short stroll, and very shady long before 
sunset ; and if you come out by the little 
wicket at the comer of your garden, you 
will be sure to meet no one, and it won't 
take you twenty minutes to reach this and 
twenty minutes back. And, by-the-bye," 
she added, " how are you off for entertain- 
ment in the book way ? there are not, I 
should judge, many very amusing at the 
Ghrange." 

" Oh, yes," replied Gatty, " I have found 
some very pleasant ones ; Alice is a great 
reader." 

" I am glad of it," replied Miss Dolly ; 
" but I just recollect that I have a sweet 
little volume in my pocket, the first of 
three ; you shall take it if you like, and 
when you have read it 'we c;wv OaMB%<&S^^'' 
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As Gatty took it thankfully from her, 
she did not recollect that she could not 
produce it in the family without opening 
out many things which she had not made 
up her mind to tell: it was a small volume, 
however, and she put it into her pocket 
without hesitation. 

Mrs. Letty returned from the cottage by 
the shadowy path, mentioned by Miss 
Dolly, at the eastern foot of the Knoll, the 
Simpsons having returned the other road, 
Gatty was anxious all the way, fearing that 
Mrs. Letty should come in with her to the 
Grange, and say something about the 
meeting with Dolly and Harriet, which 
might force her to confess how she had 
walked and chattered with the former; 
and she did not know whether the old lady 
had seen her take the book. 

Mrs. Letty, though the most pragmatical 
of bodies, was not intentionally even a 
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deceitful or double-tongued person, beyond 
what all gossips and chatterers are ; she 
would certainly, therefore, have mentioned 
the meeting with the sisters had she gone 
to the Grange ; but when she had turned 
Gatty into the gate, she walked on. 

The family were preparing to sit down 
to supper with a person who had come 
upon some agricultural business, when 
Gatty entered; she was received with 
smiles, but no questions were put to her 
respecting her evening's entertainment, 
she therefore was not committed either by 
hiding or avowing the truth to any line of 
conduct, when she withdrew to her little 
quiet chamber. 

It was a lovely night ; the softer or 
deeper shadows of the Fairy Knoll were 
distinctly visible in the bright starlight, 
and the polar star appeared right above 
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where the spring gleamed and sparkled, as 
it issued from the rock. The nightingale 
was singing, and the rill which was tum- 
bling from the height emitted a never- 
ceasing soimd, and there seemed no dis- 
turbance in the world without at that quiet 
hour; but nothing could be much more 
opposed to rest than that which was pass- 
ing in the breast of Gertrude as, having 
put her candle out, she stood at her open 
casement. 

The natural conscience of an unregene- 
rate himian being, when wholly unculti- 
vated, as it is in some states of society, 
may be compared to the six score thousand 
in Nineveh who did not know their right 
hands from their left. But it is capable of 
c\iltivation, and of being made very nice 
in its discernment of moral good and evil ; 
and Mrs. Hughes, to a certain degree, had 
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cultivated the conscience of Gertrude, and 
so much so, that when she was left to 
quiet reflection, she could not fail to know 
when she had done wrong ; and there, as 
she stood alone at the window, it took the 
occasion to lay before her, with great 
exactitude, all the imprudencies and un- 
kindnesses of speech which she had fallen 
into that evening, in talking with Dolly 
Simpson ; and also to admonish her of the 
folly she had committed in accepting the 
loan of the book and promising to meet 
Dolly at the cottage, in a clandestine way, 
the next evening. It also had sufficient 
power to induce its possessor to make 
certain good resolutions to the effect that 
she wo\ild not keep her engagement the 
next evening, but would get the book 
conveyed back to the owner, through Mrs. 
Letty; and then she summed up the whole 
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matter, as she laid her head on her pillow, 
by saying to herself, " All will be well ; 
as to any nonsense I may have been talk- 
ing, who remembers what people say?" 

But poor Gratty's good resolutions, like 
the dew of the night, passed away with the 
glow of the morning sun. She did not, 
indeed, formally abrogate these good resolu- 
tions, but whilst still fancying that she 
held them fast, she was tempted to with- 
draw herself most of the morning from 
Alice to read the borrowed book, and 
found so much interest in the perplexed, 
high wrought, and improbable narrative 
which was imfolded therein, that after 
having volunteered various needless and 
false excuses for her absence during the 
morning, she fancied that she must venture 
to retire no more between the interval of 
dinner and tea, which she generally spent 
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in the parlour with Alice, this being their 
usual time for reading together. 

After tea, however, she stole out to a 
comer of the garden, and having finished 
her volume, and brought the hero and 
heroine to a point of most exciting interest, 
nearly upon the time when she had nothing 
to do but to run imder the shadowy and 
solitary side of the Fairy Knoll, in order 
to get the first exchanged for the second 
volume, she did precisely what she had 
resolved not to do at bed-time the evening 
before ; she opened the little wicket, she 
stepped, or rather bounded over the little 
rill, and nmning swiftly along the deep 
shade of the shadowy wood walk, met her 
dangerous acquaintance, exchanged her 
volume, heard Dolly fix another evening 
two days from that without attempting to 
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controvert the arrangement, and was at 
home again before she was missed. 

Our neighbours across the water often 
say, " Ce n'est que le premier pas qui 
coutre ; which may be rendered. It is 
only the first step which requires an effort. 
This is only partially true, for this, the 
first decided step to disobedience in poor 
Gatty, was by no means the one which at 
the time gave her most pain ; and perhaps 
it was the very best, nay the only sign, 
which the poor girl then evinced of her 
being a very corrigible character, that she 
only suffered more and more in measure as 
she involved herself more and more deeply 
in underhand and deceitful movements. 

But having placed poor Gertrude's affairs 
in so good a train, as to ensure our readers 
that they are and must be proceeding to 
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some important crisis, more slowly or more 
surely, as circumstances might seem to 
ordain, we will pass over the few following 
weeks as lightly as the necessary mention 
of a few matters of importance to our story 
will permit. 

Primarily, poor Alice's ancle still con- 
tinued to confine her to the house ; Mrs. 
Letty did not appear as usual at the Orange, 
being absent on an annual visit of a few 
weeks with a friend ; whilst Mr. Rujfford 
was unusually busy in his fields, and his 
wife more than commonly so with her 
domestic concerns, as the harvest people 
were fed from the kitchen of the Grange. 
Most of the neighbours, also, were busy in 
the same way, and thus the movements of 
Gertrude passed more unregarded than 
they could have done at another season 
of the year; although, like all persons, 
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especially young ones, the success she had 
hitherto met with was daily rendering her 
more daring, and few days passed in which 
somehow or other, early or late, she did 
not meet Dolly or Harriet. 

It must not be imagined that she liked 
them more on farther acquaintance ; nay, 
the time had already come when she would 
gladly have found any excuse for breaking 
through the intimacy, but this could then 
only have been done through the means 
of a free confession of the whole of her 
artful proceedings to her natural and real 
friends. Not only, however, did every 
added act of disobedience make this con- 
fession more dijQicult, but she had fallen, 
to herself, in a most imaccountable man- 
ner imder such fear of Dolly, that she felt 
herself totally imable to resist any of her 
propositions ; and when that unprincipled 
^irJ proposed that henceforward they 
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should meet at the fairy's spring instead 
of Nanny Brook's cottage, as being much 
nearer to^^both, she laughed contemptuously 
at Gertrude's plea, that they might be seen 
from the Grange. 

" And if we are, what then?" she asked; 
" Is not a Simpson a fit companion for a 
Rufford ; wherefore should your aunt turn 
up her nose at me ? " 

" She does not," replied Gatty. 

" Does not she," returned the other ; 
"then why are you so a&aid that she 
should see us together ? " 

" Only," said Gatty, "because hitherto, 
you know, we have met privately." 

" Privately, indeed," retorted Dolly, 
" not privately, I assure you, on my part ; 
I do nothing I wish to hide from the 
world." 

" But you have always known," said 
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Gatty, " that I have been obliged, when I 
do meet you, to come secretly." 

"Because you know that your aunt 
despises me," sneered Dolly. 

" No, no," replied Gatty, " she never 

f 

says so." 

" Well, that matter will soon be settled,** 
returned Dolly, " for if you think it neces- 
sary to withdraw, as you seem to say you 
do, I shall certainly call at the Ghrange, see 
your aunt, and insist on knowing what I 
have done that I am not thought a proper 
person to associate with her young people." 

" Oh, no, pray don't," cried the fright- 
ened Gatty; at least wait another day; 
we will meet at the fairy spring to-morrow, 
very early, if you like ; " and the poor girl 
began to weep most piteously. 

Dolly then soothed her, using various 
professions of her affection ; but Gertrude 



was scarely gone back towards her home 
when she laughed, and said to her sister, 
*' Poor, foolish, soft thing ; as if I shoidd 
put such a threat into execution as to go 
and face all those Rufifords together, and 
get a hornet's nest about me. I should 
like to plague them a bit, however, and let 
Madame Rufford see that when her wits 
are set against mine, she is but a poor dull 
body. But I could like that Gatty very 
much, and now I have got such influence 
over her, I do not despair of getting her to 
our house, and acquainted with the rest of 
the family. She has some money, Mrs. 
Letty tells me, and when she comes of age 
what should hinder me teaching her how 
to spend it ? I shotdd like a journey to 
town at a friend's expense amazingly.*' 

Gertrude met the Simpsons the next 
morning, and the morning afterwards, at 
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the sweet cold spring, which, having 
flowed 'at the touch of a fairy's wand, as 
old tradition said, gave its name to the 
hill ; and though the young party kept out 
of the view of the Grange, and Gatty 
returned through the woods, yet Alice, as 
she stood at that hour at her casement, 
thought she saw something white flitting 
across the face of the rock, from one 
thicket to another, and so fully convinced 
was she that it was the white dress of Ger- 
trude, that at breakfast she put the question 
to her, if she had that morning been up 
at the spring. 

The change of colour with which Ger- 
trude evaded a distinct answer, only seemed 
to give some substance to certain shadows 
which had crossed the mind of Alice for 
a few days past, though these shadows 
seemed to proceed from nothing more than 
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a sort of restlessness which she had re- 
marked in her cousin for some time, with 
a visible failure of that joyous light-heart- 
edness which had been so remarkable in 
her manner when she had first come to 
the Grange. Although Alice had nothing 
more to take hold of, she failed not, when 
first she found herself alone with her 
cousin, to open out her surmises to her, to 
express her earnest hopes that she was 
doing nothing which her aunt would not 
approve, and, onGertrude displaying strong 
emotion, to implore her, if there was any- 
thing wrong, at once, and without hesita- 
tion, to be persuaded to make a completely 
unreserved avowal, repeating many argu- 
ments which she had used on that occasion 
when her cousin had charged her with 
indiscretion in telling so fully her own 
adventures on the hill with the Simpsons, 
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with such unvarnished accuracy and full 
detail. Gertrude had no choice but either 
to deny all cause for suspicion, or to make 
a full confession of everything she had 
done ; she was not prepared for this last 
measure, and therefore was compelled to 
adopt the former, and so stoutly did she 
deny having anything to confess, that Alice, 
if not convinced, was silenced. 

Poor Gatty was more deeply involved 
than ever in her system of deceit, by the 
attempt of Alice to set her free, and never 
perhaps had she ever had more trouble to 
quiet her conscience than when she with- 
drew to her room after their conversation. 
There was a moment whilst thus with- 
drawn, in which she had almost resolved 
to seek her cousin and make a full con- 
fession, but she suffered that happy mo- 
ment to pass, and immediately afterwards 
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was called by Mrs. Rufford to receive a 
letter from her aunt Hughes ; this letter 
was dated Barmouth, whither the writer 
had gone for her health, in which many 
enquiries were made as to the completion 
of the handkerchief. 

As if, thought Gatty, it were not her 
fault that it was not done ; did she ever 
send me the pattern of the sprigs? and 
she hastened to write to tell her aunt as 
much; her style on the occasion being 
rather more off-hand than Mrs. Hughes 
had been accustomed to from a niece. 

The next time that Gertrude met her 
familiars after this — friends we cannot call 
them-=-they were all on the tilt about a 
man who was to make a voyage on the 
river, between the bridge from which 
Oxbridge took its name and one a few 
miles above, in a bowl, guided by six or 
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four geese ; Miss Dolly was not certain of 
the number. They were to start at seven 
o'clock, to give the work-people time to 
collect.-—" And I have thought, Gatty," 
she added, " that if you are at Nanny 
Brook's, about half after six, we can run 
on the height, where you may have ob- 
served the pine clump, it hangs right over 
the river, and we shall see all the fun from 
it, and not be seen by other people, for the 
mob will keep below, running along the 
shore after the geese." 

" I should like to see it," replied Gatty, 
" but I fear I must not venture ; " and 
being pressed, she repeated much of what 
Alice had said to her in the morning. 

" Oh, the cant of that girl," cried Dolly; 
" do but hear, Harriet :" and though what 
she added was no more than the most 
vapid banter, yet it quite served to silence 
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Qatty, and to render her acquiescent with 
the absurd and undignified proposal just 
made to her. 

The great voyager was not to appear 
until two days after Gertrude had heard of 
his mighty undertaking, and she was just 
preparing to slip out in order to meet the 
sisters, when a servant, running after her, 
put Mrs. Hughes's answer to her last letter 
into her hands. In her haste Gertrude did 
not perceive that it had come imder the 
cover of another, and as that good lady's 
letters invariably commenced with dry 
admonitions, Gatty seldom read them with 
any attention ; she, however, having ascer- 
tained that one page only was covered with 
writing, and the rest occupied by the pat- 
terns, crammed it in her pocket and ran off. 

This scheme, however, was not destined 
to be crowned with success, for as soon as 
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she reached the place of observation, 
where she fo\md the Misses Simpsons 
waiting her arrival, and began to peep from, 
under the grove, she saw so many of her 
iincle*s people below, that, shocked at her 
own imprudence, and being aided by her 
companions, she shrank back by the most 
retired path she could find, and did not 
get over her alarm till she was again under 
the shadows of the Knoll. 

And most truly glad was she that she 
had returned so speedily, for she foimd 
that she had been sought for during her 
absence ; Mrs. Hughes had sent the letter 
to herself enclosed in one to Mrs. Rufford, 
indicating that as the sea and the con- 
veniences at Barmouth did not suit her 
state of health, she had resolved to return 
to town immediately, and proposed, as she 
must come so near to Oxbridge, to give 
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the dear old place and her friends there 
one whole day ; she proposed, therefore, 
to be at the Ghrange on a certain evening, 
which she named, to spend the whole of 
the following day with them, and to be off 
early the next morning. After having 
conveyed this agreeable information, she 
added, " By-the-bye, I am not easy about 
Gatty, I thought the style of her last 
letter everything but respectful, in short, 
extremely pert. I much fear from this, as 
from other things that have come to my 
knowledge, that you and my brother are 
too indulgent. Gatty' s is not a temper 
that will bear indulgence ; indeed, I know 
not the young person to whom it is not 
dangerous. Added to the flippancy of the 
style of her epistle, I must inform you 
that there is a friend here of Mrs. Letty 
Bowen, who has informed me, through our 
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old acquaintance, that Gatty was drinking 
tea with the old lady, and chattering very 
indiscreetly about family matters, particu- 
larly about some of our arrangements at 
Hans Place; and would you believe it, 
almost boasting of the bustle she put me 
and Mr. Hughes in by deluging the whole 
tea-table : of course this was not intended 
to come round to me — ^but some words 
were dropped which were quite enough 
for me. 

"When I see you, we must talk over 
these things, and if you find the girl 
difficult to manage, I certainly shall be for 
recommending Miss Craddocks again, and 
can, if it is so settled, take her up with me 
to town." &c., &c. 

" Oh, I hope not ! " cried Gatty in great 
alarm, when her aunt Hughes's letter was 
read to her; for it was a principle in the 
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the Grange family to have as few secrets 
and reserves as possible. 

To which exclamation her uncle replied, 
'* Do not ieai, my child, we have no fault 
to find with you, we have always found you 
gentle and obedient ; we are getting to love 
each other ; don't be afraid, I have the 
power and the will to fight your battles." 

The flush and the tears with which 
Gatty received this assurance, were set 
down to joy and gratitude, when, alas ! 
they owed their origin to terror and remorse. 

The entrance of Mrs. Letty Bowen, just 
returned from, her expedition, withdrew the 
attention at this critical moment from poor 
Gertrude, and afforded her the opportunity 
of running to her own little room, where 
she could weep unobserved. 

And, oh, how much anguish would havd 
been spared that poor girl, if she had 
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known in that hour of the visitation of her 
offences, that we have a Saviour, — a friend, 
a more than friend-^a " father, brother, 
husband — all in one in the Redeemer, one 
whose blood atones for the worst oi sins ! 
for the Saviour's righteousness being infi- 
nite must more than compensate for the sins 
of those for whom he suffered death and 
rose again. Oh, had it been given to her 
to feel and understand these glorious truths, 
ev^n in that late hour of her trial, how 
plain would the way of escape hav6 been 
laid open before her; how clearly would 
she have seen that she had nothing for it 
but an acknowledgment of her fault ! and 
if she had not the courage to make such 
confession to her aunt and uncle Rtifford, 
was not her friend, a young girl like her^ 
self, ready, nay anxious, to mediate between 
her and them? But her mind was unhappily 
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not yet subdued to solicit such mediation. 
Let such of our readers as are inclined to 
condemn her pride, ask themselves how 
often we all — yes, all of us — much more 
impiously reject the freeness of salvation, 
when offered by the hand of the only 
Mediator between God and the sinner. 
But the poor girl, never having yet been 
made sensible of the actings of divine love 
within her breast, with all its assuring, 
strengthening, gladdening influences, could 
possibly have no idea of its nature ; she 
could not understand that this love being 
infinite must necessarily be independent of 
man* 8 short-comings, for what is infinite 
being Divine, cannot be affected by that 
which is finite ; or, to use a simpler ex- 
pression, not any one perfect qualification 
or power can be interfered with by any 
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other ; for if it could be, it would not be 
perfect. 

The picture of divine love, as descend- 
ing in its unmingled fulness and perfection, 
through the Lord the Saviour — ^for it comes 
to us through no other ' channel — ^was then 
wholly hidden from Gertrude ; hence she 
was unable to comprehend any existence of 
the same divine principle in her aimt and 
imcle Kufford. She fancied that, setting 
apart any natural instinct of relationship, 
which her aunt Hughes had taught her 
to value as it should be valued; her 
whole dependance on them must proceed 
upon their good opinion of her conduct ; 
that is, she conceived that whatever love 
they might have for her depended on 
certain conditions, and when she resolved 
to make no confessions to them till after 
her aimt Hughes was gone, which would 
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be on the third morning from the present, 
she reasoned well upon her premises. Sup- 
posing, as she did, that the regard of her 
uncle and aimt rested upon their opinion of 
her good conduct, it was most important 
that Mrs. Hughes should be out of the way 
before they came to the knowledge of her 
disobedience, for no love, no not even that 
of God, could be depended upon, if it were 
liable to be affected by any accident from 
without. 

From that which is before, it appears 
that poor Gatty's resolutions not to confess 
were fully confirmed by her reflections in 
her .own apartment. 

Mrs. Hughes was not a person whose 
coming could be anticipated, even in a 
well-ordered family, without many anxieties. 
Mrs. Rufford felt that with every attention 
something would be grievously wrong, and 
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therefore during the next few days 
Gertrude's memory was put into constant 
requisition to aid in the arrangement of 
many such small matters as her simple 
sister-in-law plight never ex^n have 
dreamed of. 

Alice, though her ancle was better, was 
not able to move much about, and it was a 
relief to Gatty to be in motion. 

Everything being arranged in the nicest 
order in the tea-room, at the hour appointed 
in the letter, the chaise and pair, hired from 
the nearest town, drove up to the house, 
and Mr. Rufford was ready to hand out his 
sister, whilst the females of the family 
stood on the steps to reciprocate any 
salutation which the London lady might 
tender. 

To the enquiries respecting her health, 
which were spoken probably in lieu of 
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those welcomes which were not felt, her 
answer was, " Take me to a sofa — let me 
lie down ; such an abominable clatter and 
jingle as I have been in since I got into 
that wretched vehicle ! John, do settle with 
that odious postilion, threepence a mile, and 
all too much. Well, you look very pretty 
here," she added, when reclined on the 
sofa ; " and the sweet Fairy Knoll .there, 
how many« a time have you and I, and 
poor Tom, run up and down it ! Oh, those 
were happy days. I talk so much about 
the dear Fairy Knoll," she added pathe- 
tically, " that 'Strughes says I ought never 
to have left it ; but what are you smirking 
at, Gatty ? I see you have not left off that 
trick of laughing at you don't know what. 
Sister Rufford, I hoped you would have 
corrected that folly in the girl." 

Gatty was smiling at the well-remem- 
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beted manner in which her aunt always ran 
hec husband's title and surname together, 
and also at the repetition of his hint, that he 
wished she had never left the neighbourhood 
of the Knoll; but being checked, she 
Hiniled no more, but became so thoughtful, 
tliat her aunt reproved her soon afterwards 
for looking gloomy, and not being glad to 
seeh^r; and so uneasy did she appear, 
that after tea, her kind aupt Rufford 
dismissed her on some small errand, in. 
vented on the spur of the moment. 

Have you ever, my gentle reader, been 
one of a party, a lately easy, happy family 
party, suddenly brought under the in- 
fluence of a tormenting visitor, to whom 
it is thought right to do the civil f if such 
has ever been yoiu experience, you will 
know how to pity the family at the Grange 
under the harrows and axes of Mrs. Hughes. 
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We will run a few of her sentences 
together, omitting the replies, which came 
few and far between, from her auditors. 

"You should improve your entrance, 
brother John, the turn in is so short— gave 
such a shock to my nerves. Oh ! you 
commonly drive into the back yard ; really, 
John, that is a shocking low custom : more 
convenient, no, that I will not allow. But 
with regard to Gertrude, I don't see that 
she is improved — she is got browner and 
coarser : do you say that she is improved ? 

a fine girl ; I tell 'Strughes that he does 
not know what good looks are, when he says 
she will pass in a crowd as well as many 
others, I fear, sister Bufford, that your 
system is too lax ; what a pert letter was 
her last to me ! I still think a couple of 
years at Miss Craddock's would do much 
for her ; I could take her up with me ; I 
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almll go firom town to Margate, and she 
might be with me theie during the holi- 
days. 'Strughes says the sea does not agree 
with him; he will not be with mej he 
says, absurd enough, that his nerves jar 
mine, and make me worse; thint of 
'Stmghes, with his excellent health, setting 
up for being neirous ! But tell me about 
these Simpsons — I hear that they are set- 
ting up for gentlefolks ; the grandiatfaer 
was a servant in out family, a mere plough- 
boy, as I have heard my mother say 
many is the tune, and now I hear as 
rich ae Croesus ; and how got ? and that 
staring red house is theirs. I hope, John, 
you don't let my nieces associate with the 
girls. You say, never ; that's well ; but 
not because the grand&ther was a plough- 
boy— you have other reasons ? What are 
they, pray f Oh, if you don't wish to say, 



I 
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I am not curious, I never desire to know 
family secrets, not even those of my own 
family. 'Strughes says I am a wonder, a 
woman without curiosity. But, niece Alice, 
tell me, do you find Gatty a pleasant com- 
panion, you won't like my scheme of taking 
her away ? " 

Thus the good lady went on imtil Mr. 
Rufford could sit it out no longer, and, as 
the best men invariably do on the like 
occasions, made off, leaving the torment to 
his wife and daughter ; but these had 
hardly exchanged a deploring glance imder 
favour of Mrs. Hughes's head being turned 
away, when the voice of Mrs. Letty Bowen, 
which had been in full exercise &om the 
kitchen along the passage, hurst upon them 
as the rush of waters in a thirsty desert. 

Mrs. Bowen was just returned from her 
visit, and hearing of the arrival of Mrs. 
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Hughes, had come on in all speed to see 
her old acquaintance ; and as there is no 
better match for a nervous woman than a 
chatterer, Mrs. Rufford and Alice experi- 
enced immediate relief &om the old lady*s 
presence, and as they had often invited her 
to their hospitable board from pure kind- 
ness, they felt themselves justified in press- 
ing her to stay that evening for their ov/n 
convenience. 

We are now in the course of our narra- 
tive arrived at our last grand and important 
day, in which we promise to take up our 
ravelled threads and bind them into such 
a knot as neither malice prepense, nor the 
most incessant attempts of petty naggings 
and teasings, shall be ever able to unloose. 

This was the day, the whole day, which 
Mrs. Hughes was to spend at the Grange ; 
and notwithstanding the ardent wish of 
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Gatty, that it might rain, hail, and thunder 
all day to keep aunt Hughes within the 
house, a finer morning had not occurred 
that year. 

We will pass over an hour or more 
before breakfest, in which Gatty was occu- 
pied with an immense multiplicity of jobs 
in Mrs. Hughes's chamber ,^undergoing the 
various inflictions of scolding, twitting, and 
questioning, in a most heated atmosphere, 
for her aunt would not suffer her window 
to be opened ; then came breakfast, during 
which Mrs. Hughes's talents appeared in a 
new phase ; she was all affection, and in- 
sisted that after breakfast she must give 
her her company alone, that she might 
get acquainted with her dear niece ; and 
after boring her brother, by teUing him 
that he ought to bring her to London, that 
she might see a little of genteel life, and 
disconcerting Viei «.\&V«t\y^ ^'«N\sv%^^^^^R• 
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had set her heart upon drinking tea and 
eating strawberries under shade of the rock 
at the fairy spring, to remind her of such 
scenes or bright holidays when they were 
children, she obviated all difficulties by 
sa3dng she had mentioned the thing the 
evening before to Mrs. Letty, and she 
had promised to borrow a donkey, with a 
Spanish saddle, which could take her up 
through the wood, and then bring Alice. 

" A donkey with a Spanish saddle! " said 
Mr. Rufford, " there is but one in the 
place, and that belongs to the Simpsons ; 
we cannot borrow it without asking some 
of the family." 

I am not to be supposed to know who 
it belongs to," replied Mrs. Hughes; 
'' Mrs. Letty is to manage all that for me ; 
I told her I would on no account have any 
of those people invited." 

" And she will manage it," exclaimed 
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Mr. Rufford, ** as she manages everything 
by repeating everything she hears on every 
subject." 

" And without knowing that she does so, 
papa," said Alice ; " she never means to 
make mischief." 

** And yet does more, perhaps, than any 
one in Oxbridge," rejoined Mr. Rufford ; 
" but it cannot be helped, things must take 
their course :" and again he left the room, 
having made half his usual breakfast. 

Never, thought the two young girls, did 
any one sit so long at breakfast as aunt 
Hughes ; but this meal had an end, as 
every meal has some time or other ; and 
then Alice was called to the side of aunt 
Hughes, with the hope of being won over 
to certain confidences which might not be 
convenient— for there is no saying how a 
selfish person may turn the most innocent 
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communication. But Alice, perceiving 
what she was about, candidly confessed 
that she was ever afraid to trust herself to 
talk of her Mends and acquaintance, and 
begged her aunt not to desire her to do so. 

Of course Mrs. Hughes was much 
offended by this reply, and from that time 
during her stay took very little furtl^er 
notice of h^r, but sending for Gatty, kept 
her with her arranging her pfickages, and 
doing little jobs of work till called to 
dinner. 

After the early dinner, Mrs. Hughes 
said she should repose till the hour fi^ed 
for the arrival of the donkey to take her up 
the hni, where Mrs. Letty was to megt 
her, and during that intervfd there was 
some bustlcf in the offices respecting the 
' conveyance of the tea apparatus, the fruit, 
und cakes, up to the fairy spring. The 
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female servants exclaimed, '' Such fads, such 
whims ; as if the great lady could not take 
her tea in the parlour, like other folks, but 
must drag us up all that way, just for her 
fancies, and to meet no one there but old 
Mrs. Letty!" Neither was the mistress 
much less put out than the servants, though 
she had excused herself irom going up, 
on the pretence that the servants would be 
wanted to fetch and carry, and that the 
house could not be left, all the men being 
in the fields. 

To set Mrs. Hughes on the saddle was 
an affair of the whole household; and 
Gatty being in high hopes that the few 
hours which remained of the day might 
pass as successfully as the former had 
done, had prepared herself to walk up the 
hill by the side of the donkey, of whom 
old Roger was holding the head, when her 
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aunt said, "By-the-bye, child, you have 
not shown me the handkerchief; bring it 
up with you on the hill, with the patterns 
and the sprigs \^ch I sent you ; run back 
and fetch them.*' 

"The letter! the letter!'* thought Gatty, 
standing at the top of the horse-block, on 
which Mrs. Hughes had condescended to 
mount, in order to get upon the quadruped, 
and to which she had followed her. " The 
letter ! the letter !" then came the enquiry, 
"When and where did I see it last?" 
and the next moment her rapid mind had 
visited every depository, likely or unlikely, 
into which she was accustomed to throw 
things out of her pockets or from her 
hand ; another moment, and she had sprung 
from the horse-block, was running in such 
haste through the kitchen, that she nearly 
overset the younger maid-servant, who was 
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going out to convey a loaded basket to the 
Fairy spring. 

"Why, Miss," cried Sally, "you had 
nigh thrown me over ; an4 as sure as you 
had, you would have smashed all the china 
as is in the basket/' 

"As well now as by and bye,'* said old 
Jenny, whose temper was in such a state 
of over heat, that had she been denied an 
occasional escape of steam she woidd have 
been in danger of bursting a blood-vessel 
at the least: "if them cups come safe 
down from the well, why then my name is 
not Jenny, and I don't stand here." 

" Never mind, Jenny," said Mrs. Rufford, 
who was busy at the dresser packing a 
basket of edibles for the said old servant 
to carry up ; " we must not mind a little 
trouble to serve an old friend." 

** Ay, to serve an old friend or an old 

11 
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enemy," replied Jenny ; " but I don't see 
any good it can do one or t'other to turn 
the house out o' windows, and carry all the 
things in it to the top of the hill." 

If no one else had been in the kitchen, 
or speaking, Mrs. Eufford woidd have 
seemed not to hear this last ebullition of 
the old servant's temper ; but there was no 
need for any effort of forbearance, for 
Gatty was exclaiming, " Oh, aunt Rufford, 
Oh, Jenny, have you seen the letter with 
the patterns in it, which aunt Hughes sent 
me a few days since ? do feel in your 
pockets, perhaps you have taken it up by 
mistake." Mrs. Rufford did feel to the 
very bottom of hers, but had it been in 
them it woidd have been contrary to the 
laws of nature, inasmuch as the letter had 
never been near Mrs. Rufford since Gatty 
had received it. When Jenny had declared 
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her innocence of ever having seen any such 
thing, Gatty flew to rummage all deposi- 
tories, bags, boxes, table-drawers, cup- 
boards, &c., &c., and then she applied to 
Alice, who was waiting the return of the 
donkey in her sleeping-room; but Alice 
had never seen the letter, and Gatty wa» 
running off again, when her cousin cried 
after her, " Stay, Gatty, and think where 
you were when you received it." 

"I remember now," returned Gatty, 
speaking without thought, "in the arbour 
near the little wicket." 

"And whither did you go from thence?" 
asked Alice. At this question there was so 
evident a change of countenance in Gatty, 
that a much duller person than Alice must 
have observed it, but her cousin made no 
other answer than " I know," and the next 
instant she was beyond call. 

K 2. 
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Whatever might have been the suspicions 
of Alice on this occasion, whether they- 
wore quite new, or only newly cherished, 
it is certain that they were such as to in- 
duce her to rise from her chair and go to 
her window, from which she saw (Jatty 
running towards the summer-house, where, 
for a little while, she lost sight of her, 
again catching a glimpse of her white 
dress as she ascended from the bed of the 
brook, and ran into the path imder the 
trees to the east of the Knoll. Alice had 
little time to meditate on this matter, for 
she was called down to the donkey, and 
hurried off by .Roger, who was in qmte as 
inflammable a state as old Jenny, his for- 
bearance not having been much fortified by 
the murmurs of this said Jenny, whom he 
had met labouring up the Knoll as he was 
coming do^^^l. 
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Nothing could be more ronmntic and 
classical, as Mrs. Letty had observed, than 
the arrangements which met the eye of 
Alice as she issued from the shade of the 
wood on the side of the KnoU where was the 
only practicable bridle-road. 

It is certain that the genius of the place, 
whom the old wives of the neighbourhood 
asserted to be a fairy, had brought together 
there and arranged every feature and form 
of wild beauty in a small way. A grotto 
wrought by nature; a dancing, sparkling 
spring; various mosses of lighter and 
deeper green ; festoons of flowering creep- 
ers ; saxafrages and many a gem-like 
wild-flower ; a sward as soft as velvet, and 
various lovely distant prospects, more or 
less softened by aerial tints seen through 
the boles of the taller trees, which flimg 
their shadows over this fairy seat, forming 
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altogether a scene of no ordinary excellence ; 
and, as Mrs. Letty said, the figure of Mrs. 
Hughes seated in a rustic chair, which it 
had been one of Roger's labours to drag up 
thither, with the hospitable board before 
her, on which old Jenny was spreading her 
cakes, formed a whole which burst most 
gratifyingly on her eye, just as she reached 
the top of the hill panting and toil-worn, 
for as she said, '' it was imcommonly steep 
from her way." 

"Come, brother," said Mrs. Hughes, 
calling to Mr. Rufibrd, who was spending 
the irritation which he felt in common with 
his household, by examining the trees 
young and old about the place, and here 
and there applying his pocket-knife to some 
dead or superfluous bough, "come, be 
seated, John ; here is Alice, lift her oflT, 
Roger ; but where is Gatty ? always lag 
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last, as 'Strughes used to say of her ; what 
is she dawdling about?" Alice, to whom 
her aunt looked, made no reply, but on the 
question being repeated, Jenny said, " Miss 
Gertrude is looking for a letter, as she has 
mislaid somehow." 

" A letter from whom ? " asked the London 
lady, " surely not mine with the patterns. 
— Yes, it must be," she added, recollecting 
what she had last said to her victim, and 
her eyes flashed with anger. 

" A letter, do you say ? Is Miss Gertrude 
looking for a letter ? " exclaimed Mrs. Letty 
beginning to fumble with the strings of her 
little sack ; " how odd, how strange that I 
shoidd actually have it in my pocket ! The 
very letter with the patterns, I just opened 
it when it was given me, to see whether it 
was really for Miss Gatty, and there sure 
enough were the patterns," and she drew 
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it from the receptacle, and presented it to 
Mrs. Hughes, uttering a rapid explanation 
of how it came into her hands. 

" It was little Tom Field who gave it 
my Sukey a week since, and she stuck it 
in the lid of our kitchen window, and forgot 
it as much as if she had never seen it, and 
there it was till I was just ready to start up 
here, and then she bethought herself and 
gave it to me to hand it to Miss Gatty ; 
but the oddest way was how, and where, 
and when it was found. I was out, you 
know,'' she added, " and Miss DoUy Simp- 
son wrote me word that there was a man who 
proposed to pass between Oxbridge and 
the bridge above, in a bowl guided by geese 
down our river, and that she and her sister 
and Miss Gertrude were to go to Brown's 
clump, which overhangs the river, you know, 
Mr. Rufford, to see the sight from there. 
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and so I suppose they went, and Miss Gatty 
also, for tlie boy found the letter under those 
trees that night, or the next morning." 

When Mrs. Letty had got so far in her 
story, even she could no longer be blind to 
the mischief she had done ; Mr. KufTord as 
a religious man was seldom overcome by 
|>as8ion, and not liable to be overcome by 
an unforgiving spirit, but whilst he was re- 
flecting an instant upon the circumstances 
of the narrative, Mrs. Hughes exclaimed in 
a triumphant tone, using at the same time 
that figure of speech called irony, " Well 
done. Miss Gatty! if you have deceived 
them all I give you credit. What say you 
now, John ; after this wiU you not admit 
that the girl will be safest with Miss 
Craddock? 'Strughes has often told me, 
that she is too much for me, and she has 
now pretty well proved she is too much for 

h5 
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you all here, gallanting off no one khoWtf 
whither, with the very girls she was advised 
against.'' 

Mr. Rufford asserted in reply, that unless 
his niece could clear up this affair in such 
a way as he could not expect, he would 
never say another word against his sister's 
proposal to take her away the next day and 
put her in safe keeping. 

" But where is Alice ? " he said, as he 
turned and saw her chair empty. 

" Poor thing!" replied Mrs. Letty, "she 
burst into tears as her aunt began to speak, 
and I think she just slipped in among the 
trees to hide her distress; but I am so 
sorry," continued the old lady, "that I 
have done this mischief." 

" Mischief do you call it ? " retorted Mrs, 
Hughes, "I call it a blessing, that my 
brother shoidd be convinced of the depravity 
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of this girl ; ** and as no one checked her, 
she ran on to prove, by a variety of alleged 
examples, that her niece Gertrude was not 
fit for the ease and freedom of a private 
family, and that no one but such a person 
as Miss Craddock was fit to deal with her, 
whilst Mr. Ruffbrd sate trying by every 
possible consideration and internal reason- 
ings to keep up the glow of his anger 
against his brother's orphan daughter, and 
though anger was a strange word with him 
as a child of God, yet even as such he was 
inclined to think that his niece ought to 
suffer the consequences of her art and dis- 
obedience, for he did not suppose that the 
act which had been betrayed was a solitwy 

offence. 
In the mean time, Alice, not heeding 

the anguish .caused by her ancle, had 

stolen down the eastern side of the Fairy 
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KnoU, relieving her weak foot by catching 
from tree to tree, but before she arrived at 
the path which ran along the foot of the 
little hill under the trees, the pain had 
produced a feeling of faintness, so great 
that she was forced to sit down on the 
mossy bank. She felt she could go no 
further, and her dread was, that although 
she knew that Gertrude had gone that way, 
lest she either might have returned by the 
same way, or gone round by another ; her 
object and her only hope was to see her, 
before she went up to the party at the 
spring. " Have I not long suspected her 
of some underhand doings?" she thought; 
" Why did I not press her more closely to 
confession ? if anything serious now comes 
out, her happiness is gone— if that depends 
on her remaining in this dear place. Oh ! 
that I had been more persevering and 
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decided in persuading her to tell all to my 
mother ; she needed such persuasion ; for 
phe has never yet known that sweet con- 
fidence which proceeds from parental and 
filial love, the lovely type of the love 
which exists between our dear Saviour and 
his children." 

A light step crunching the dried sticks 
and withered leaves in the path, struck the 
ear of Alice, almost before the severest 
aching of her ancle had subsided; she 
looked up in the hope of seeing Gertrude. 
The person proved to be a boy, one whom 
she only knew by sight and name, he was 
moving qmckly, but stopped to make a 
bow when he saw her. 

" Stay one moment, Stephen," she said, 
*' and tell me, have you seen Miss Gertrude 
Rufford in the way whence you came ?" 

" I have not seen she. Miss," replied the 
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boy, " but I have seen them as is with hcfr 
most days; I will be boimd they are at 
Namiy Brook's now, or not far off." 

" Here," said Alice, " is a shilling, 
which shall be yours, if you wiU seek my 
cousin, and bring her to me immediately." 

The boy stayed not a moment, but ran 
off in the direction of Nanny's cottage, 
and the sound of his step had not died 
away on the anxious ear of Alice many 
minutes before she heard it again, beating 
the ground with the swiftness of one 
pursued — and pursued he was, for he had 
hardly showed himself under the long 
arch formed by the trees over a straight 
line of the path, when the figure of Gertrude 
appeared behind him. 

" Here she is, lady," cried the panting 
boy ; " she had been out beyond I don't 
know where, and was turning into Nanny's, 
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where them lasses of the New House was 
a- waiting her, when I ran up and 'incensed' 
her about you a- wanting to see her ; so I 
has earned my shilling." 

Alice gave him the reward, begging him 
to go on to the Grange, and send Roger to 
her with the donkey, and he walked off 
at the same instant that poor Gatty came 
up, all flushed and anxious, with her dark 
hair all disordered, and her whole outward 
attire deranged and out of place. If 
Alice had not pitied her before, her heart 
would have been moved for her then. 

" What is it, Alice ? " cried the panting 
girl. " Why are you here ? how did you 
come ? have you foimd my letter ? Oh, 
tell me. But surely you have not walked 

here in kindness for me. Oh, Alice, I do 
not deserve your love.'* 

*' Were love only bestowed according to 
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desert, dear Gertrude," replied Alice, 
"what now woidd be the hopes of the 
children of Adam ? " 

" But my letter !" cried Gertrude ; " do 
you know anything of my letter?'* 

" Leave your letter, I have it not," re- 
plied Alice ; " I did not come hither, and 
send the boy to bring you to me, to talk 
about your letter." 

" Then why ? why ? Oh, Alice ! " cried 
Gatty, impatiently. 

" Hear me," returned Alice, " I must 
be heard ; has it been without an object 
that I have walked farther this last hour 
than I have done for weeks, and all Jor 
your sake, dear Gatty ; and in return I 
must and will be heard." 

The eyes of Gatty fell under the gaze of 
Alice, as the latter spoke, though had she 
ventured to look at those sweet eyes, she 
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would only have seen such concern in them 
as love, and only love mspires. 

" I now know," she said, as she went 
on to speak without any interruption from 
the other, " that all I have feared, and 
more, is true ; you have entangled your- 
self with persons against whom you cannot 
say you were not warned ; and imder their 
influence, under the fear rather than the 
love of them, you have carried on various 
underhand manoeuvres, and have in conse- 
quence lost all peace of mind." 

" Does my aunt Hughes know ? " cried 
Gatty ; " Has any one told her ; and will 
my uncle give me up ; must I leave this 
dear place ; must I leave you ? Oh, Alice ! 
Alice ! and have I not deserved all this, 
and much more ?" and wringing her hands, 
she hurst into an agony of tears. 

" Listen, do listen, if you would stay in 
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this place, Gertrude, only listen," exclaimed 
Alice ; " I sought you not to talk ahout 
aunt Hughes, neither know I that there is 
any change in the plans respecting you." 
Alice had slipped away the very instant after 
Mrs. Letty had produced the letter; not 
having even heard what interpretation had 
been put upon its being found in the clump ; 
though the anecdote had served to open her 
own mind upon what had been going on with 
her cousin, and this was enough to deter- 
mine her on her then present measure. 
Very truly, then, she asserted that she 
knew of no change of plans respecting her 
cousin. Alice added, *' I came not to excite 
such alarm, Gatty ; I believe that it is settled 
that our aunt is to go off early to-morrow, 
alone, and that you are to remain here." 

Gertrude drew a long breath, as if she 
had just experienced the removal of some 
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heavy weight, at the same time saying, 
" If I could but find that letter ! " 

" But now Gertrude," said Alice, " to ex- 
plain my motive for seeking this interview." 

"Yes," cried Gertrude, with renewed 
anxiety. 

' " Do you believe that I love you, Ger- 
trude ? " asked Alice. 

** I never doubted your love," answered 
the other, her dark eyes confirming her 
words in a manner not to be mistaken. 

** Then," returned Alice, " are you pre- 
pared to give such an evidence as I require 
of your assurance in this my love ?" 

"What is — ^is— what is it?" stammered 
Gertrude. . 

Whatever it is," subjoined Alice, 
may I hope that you will give it, when 
explained ? " 

" Alice, dear Alice," returned Gertrude, 
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" what would I not do for you, so assured 
am I that though you knew^ I had behaved 
ill you would pity me and not cast me off, 
but love me and try to serve me, even with 
pain to yourself ; but I never did feel the 
same confidence in any other person's love; 
I do not remember my mother, and though 
my father was always indulgent, I never 
saw much of him, and never lived with 
him ; in short, Alice, till I lived with you, 
I never thought that there could be any 
sort of love of one being for another which 
might not, and certainly would not, be 
destroyed at once by the conduct of its ob- 
ject. But do not keep me in suspense,** she 
added impatiently ; " what can I do ? what 
do you require me to do to prove my entire 
confidence in your love for me ?" 

" My mother,*' said Alice, "is now alone 
in the house; will you go to her, and make 
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a full confession of every folly you have 
committed imder that evil influence in 
which you have involved yourself?'' 

" Oh, Alice !" almost shrieked the poor 
girl; 'Ho-night, and aunt Hughes going to- 
morrow early ! I will do it, yes I shall be 
glad to do it when she is gone ; I promise 
you I will do it then. I shall be glad to 
do it," she added, with a fresh gush of 
tears; "I have long groaned under that 
slavery from which a free confession only 
can relieve me ; I shall tell everything as 
far and as correctly as I can remember it." 

" It is then as I feared," replied Alice, 
whilst her own eyes overflowed ; " you do 
not yet understand the real nature of love; 
you do not comprehend that the good of its 
object is its most beautiful quality . When 
we are made through faith to understand 
that we possess the love of the Father in 

I 2 
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eommon with all those for whom the 
Saviour died and rose again, we Imow that 
oxir happiness is safe in his keeping; and 
though he may chastise us he will preserve 
us to the end : thus in sat inferior sense 
we ought to hnow that when we possess 
the affection of a fellow creature, of whose 
knowledge of circumstances we have a 
better opinion may be than of our own, we 
ought to follow his advice, thou^ he gives 
no other reason for our dcMug so, but that 
he sincerely loves us. If" you believe me, 
when I assert that I love you sincerely, 
dear Gatty, and that I love you though I 
know you lately to have done v«y wrongly, 
you win seek no other motive fOT doing as 
I wish, for I cannot, must not, use any 
other plea." 

At this moment, Roger appeared with 
the donkey, and Gertrude rushed by him. 
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nor was it without a glow of the brightest 
hope that Alice saw her running towards 
the Grange. " Here I be, Miss," «aid the 
old man, " though how you came here is 
past my calculation ; I has taken you up 
once, and I reckoned that would be enough 
for one evening ; but how you got down 
with your lame ancle is beyond my under-* 
standing, unless you rolled down as I have 
seen you many*s the time when you was a 
little *un." 

** Suppose the fairy brought me down, 
Roger,** she answered cheerfully, for she 
felt that her dear cousin was gone to do 
the thing that was right, that she would 
thereby secure her mother's interest, come 
out what would against her, and that instead 
of losing, she had recovered a Mend. 

" I wish," replied Roger, " if the fairy 
brought you down, Miss, she would please 
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to take you up again. I'll tell you what, 
if she brings down Madam Hughes, I'll 
not come forward to help her up again, 
whether the fairy be pleased or not." 

When Alice reached the summit of the 
Knoll, from which she had been absent little 
more than half an hour, she found the 
party only just commencing their regale, 
the younger servant having only brought 
up the tea in a state of brewage, a few 
minutes before. There were still, not only 
the signals of the past storm, but very 
strong signs that it had not passed off. 
There sate Aunt Hughes, with a bright 
scarlet spot on each cheek bone, with a 
mouth compressed when not actually speak- 
ing, and a sort of lurking triumph in her 
eye. She felt that she had carried her day, 
and recovered her victim, she had parted 
with Gatty in a bad fit of ill-humour, but 
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had laid her paw on her again, in a still 
worse ; she had got her hrother to say that 
she might take her hack with her if she 
would the next morning, for he could not 
bear to he deceived, if his wife, whom he 
believed woidd not, did not make any 
objection. This last clause was added when 
he recollected that she must have a voice 
in the matter, because Mrs. Hughes had in 
one of her letters declared that she devolved 
all her rights over Gatty to her sister 
Hufford. She had written this in passion, 
at the time her brother came to town for 
their niece. However, Mr. Rufford antici- 
pated no objection from his wife as to 
parting with Gatty, and in consequence 
he supposed the matter settled, though 
every look he gave to his sister inflicted a 
twinge within his breast, which went to his 
heart. In short, if Mrs. Hughes depended 
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on his aid when the push came, and Gatty 
was to be led to the carriage, she did not 
know her man. But when a feeling human 
being, a man especially, is trying to be hard 
and cruel, woe be to the next person who 
comes across him, and this person being 
Alice in the present case, as old Roger 
would have said, " she got it," though when 
she had it she hardly seemed to know what 
it was, so entirely occupied was she by her 
own sweet reflections, for trusting, as she 
was enabled to do, on the divine love and 
its influence on her mother, she was not 
only sure that Gatty was gone to confess, 

Jifi i but that this confession would make her 

mother her strong friend. 

The fourth person who composed this 

jj! I sweet Arcadian union at the Fairy Spring, 

namely Mrs. Letty, was perhaps even more 
uncomfortable than Mr. Ruffbrd himself; 
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jslie had done some mischief she felt, had 
brought on poor Miss Gertrude that which 
she knew she dreaded above all things, and 
she was trying, as she sate at the tea table« 
to undo what she had done in every way 
she could think of, at one time asking 
what great harm there was in a poor young 
thing running to see four geese guiding a 
man in a bowl down a stream, again plead- 
ing for the excellent qualities of the Misses 
Simpson, and asking what harm if such 
young creatures did take to each other, 
and then still more judiciously stating the 
dislike dear Miss Gatty always expressed 
of a London life. 

Under the infliction of this ill-timed 
pratile, poor Mr. Rufford, who had been 
gradually getting more and more irritable 
all day, became absolutely rude, whilst 

« 

Mrs. Hughes assumed that ironical tone, 
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which she had at full command when it 
suited her ; and, whilst seeming to agr^a 
with much Mrs. Letty said, drawing her on 
to stiU greater absurdities of speech. Alice^ 
in the m^an time, scarcely heaxd a word of 
what was being said, her eyes and whola 
thoughts being in the direction of the 
Grange, and what might be passing therein^ 
a degree of absence which was not ua-* 
observed by Mrs. Hughes, though she was 
at a loss how to account for it. 

There was one feeling only, in which 
every member of this well-arranged scene 
of rural felicity sympathised, and that was 
impatience for the arrival of the moment 
of its breaking up ; but Mrs. Hughes, who 
was the person to whom the others thought 
it right to look for the first move, made up 
her mind to stay till she saw whether Gatty 
would or would not venture to make hex 
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appearance, for she promised herself an 
exciting scene when the poor girl should 
enter on the stage, be shewn her letter, and 
told her doom. 

She continued, therefore, to fill her rustic 
throne with her wonted digmty, not heeding 
the perpetual starts and changes of attitude 
of her brother, who, poor man, was begin- 
ning to feel more and more acutely that 
if his brother's orphan daughter had done 
very wrong, which he doubted not, it was 
scarcely moral justice "to condemn her to 
suffer for weeks, nay, perhaps years, 
similar torments, from the inflictions of his 
sister, as he had done for the last two days. 
He began too to suspect, that if Gatty had 
proved herself to be an artful character, 
might not much of it be traced to her 
having had to deal with a temper, which no 
kindness had ever yet been able to turn, 
and no consequence \^o ^\^Mr£ft>. 
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He thought, '' Am I proposing to deal 
with Gatty as God has dealt with man? did 
not He commend his love towards us, ^ in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us ? ' ''—Rom. v. 8. " But the girl has 
surely deceived and overreached us, she 
ought to be made to feel her guilt, and yet 
it is scarcely moral justice," &c., &c.; and 
his mind went over the same ground again 
and again, always beginning and ending at 
the same points, in the most uncomfortable 
manner conceivable, for there is probably 
no exercise of the mind more harassing than 
this perpetual whirl upon the wheel of 
doubt. 

The attentive ear of Alice at length 
caught that peculiar sound which is created 
by a tread upon dry sticks and leaves ; and 
turning in the direction of the sound, she 
saw her mother approaching under the 
shade of the trees on t\ie ea^\,«ii ^\dft of 
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the hill. Whilst hoping that this appearance 
was a token for good, she observed the 
figure of Gatty behind her, though the 
latter seemed to keep herself as much as 
possible out of sight. Alice, however, 
was the only one of the party seated round 
the table who saw Mrs. Rufford, till she 
came out on the sward under the rock. 

"My sister Rufford," exclaimed Mrs. 
Hughes, " I should sooner expect to see the 
presiding elf of this place propria persona, 
than my sister Rufford, at this painful 
elevation. Did you not beg to be excused 
the labour of the ascent ?" Mrs. Rufford 
answered cheerfully, at the same time re- 
turning an anxious look of Alice's by pre- 
senting her a heart's - ease, gathered for 
the purpose by this elegant-minded child 
of God, as she passed through her flower- 
garden to come up the hill. 



Alice xinderstood tife token, and tbe 
sudden bright glow which mantled on her 
cheeks shewed het mother that she did so, 
but the good lady had scarcely seated 
herseK, when the signal for the contest^ 
which might be e^tpected, was commenced 
by Mr. Rufford, who addbressing his wife by 
the title of Mrs. Hufibrd, demanded to 
know as to where her niece Gertrude had 
hidden herself all the evening. 

'^ If she has hidden herself, my dear,'* 
she . replied smiling, " how should I know 
unless I had hidden myself with her?" 

" Let me tell you, Mrs. Rufford,—! am 
so thoroughly distressed, dear Mr», Ruf« 
ford,-— indeed, sister Rufford, I teU you it isr 
no laughing matter ^ even 'Strughes would 
hardly believe it, ill as he thinks of her | 
and to think that I shoidd have been thtt 
]neaxi» !"— 'AH these unfinished sentences 
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poured at once by three discordant voices 
into the ear of Mrs. Rufford^ as might 
be expected perfectly confounded her, for 
it must be observed she knew nothing 
of the discoveries against poor Gatty 
which had been made through the finding 
of the letter. Alice had not told Gatty, 
because her object had been to inspire her 
with a higher motive than that of fear of 
immediate pimishment for her confession, 
and of course Gatty could not teU what 
she did not know. Mrs. Rufford, therefore, 
looked hoia one to another of the declaim- 
ers in a state of perplexity, which at 
another time would have made her cheerful 
daughter smile, but she spoke not, nor 
indeed had she time, for the trio of voices 
were again in action the next moment, and 
she heard other sentences. 

" I am sure, had I known, I woidd just 
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have left the letter where Sukey put it. — 
'Strughes will tell me, that he foresaw it 
all. — ^I say, Mrs. Rufford, and when I say 
a thing—" 

"Really," said Mrs. Rufibrd, "you must 
vouchsafe me un explanation, if you wish 
me to comprehend what all this is about ; 
and pardon me, if I remark that I should 
understand better, what you seem to wbh 
me to know, if you were to speak one at 
a time." 

"That is the way with all women," 
exclaimed Mr. Rufford, springing up from. 
his seat, and beginning to pace the green 
sward in the most lonlly manner, being 
only too conscious that his wife was going 
to have lier own way, and if that way was 
a mercifid one, that he should hardly be 
able to shew fight, though Mrs. Hughes 
would be by to reproach him for his 
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weakness. What could a man do better 
in such case ? What more creditable to 
his spirit, than to stride up and down the 
scene of action, as if he scorned the ground 
on which he trod ? As Mr. Rufford had 
taken the aside part of the scene, and Mrs. 
Letty's milder spirit had jdelded to that of 
Mrs. Hughes, so that she had actually shut 
her eyes, the London lady was left to speak 
without interruption, and to state all that 
had passed, relative to Gatty and her 
delinquences, and the discoveries, and con- 
jectures respecting her, since the reiuiion 
at the Fairy spring. Though, of course, 
nothing was lost in the lady's telling of the 
history of poor Gatty's offences, they were 
by no means so full, nor so black, as those 
which the poor girl had herself imfolded 
with many tears, and even on her knees, 
not an hour before to her aunt, and in a 
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spirit, may be added, whicli manifested as 
deep conviction as any repentant creature 
could exhibit. There had been, as Mrs. 
Rufford believed, no fear of any immediate 
punishment on the mind of the young girl, 
but a higher and nobler motive — ^her sense, 
a newly-awakened sense, of the love of her 
God, who, as He had provided a Saviour 
for lost mankind in general, bad caused 
that love to descend particularly to herself 
through the ministry of Alice. 

Mrs. Rufford, therefore, was fully pre- 
pared to use her gentle and holy influence 
to the utmost with her husband, to obtain 
for her poor niece a respite, at least £rom 
what she most dreaded, under condition 
that she was never to go out alone for 
months to come, a gentle penalty, which 
was no more than the consequence, not the 
punishment of past error, and all consistent 
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with the wayi of a merciful proyidence ; 
but Mrs. Rufford had not come up the hill 
with anticipation of the vehement struggle 
which awaited her there. 

Mrs. Hughes told her story with no 
interruption, but from now and then a 
"lack-a-daisy," and a " dear me," and 
" ah, I am so sorry," from poor Mrs.Letty; 
but she had scarcely concluded, when Mr. 
Rufford stopped in his march right oppo- 
site his wife apd exclaimed, '' She must go 
Mrs. Rufford, tell her to pack her alls this 
night, dont let her come piping and wining 
before me ; she must and shall go, if my 
sister Hughes will be plagued with her." 

" You know, John," replied Mrs. 
Hughes, " that I am ready to make any 
sacrifice for the orphan child of our de- 
parted brother, as 'Strughes very properly 
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says, ' Penelope, you are much too ready, 
mucli too ready.' " 

We do not know what word that was 
with which Mr. Rufford broke short his 
sister, but it made even her start. 

" Well," he added, " say no more, Pene- 
ope, the thing is settled, and that is 
enough ; can't you let things alone where 
they are ; the girl must go :" and he began 
to march again, breaking down the little 
flowers in the fairy's strand with his heavy 
sole. But he had but just reached the 
furthest verge of the little open level space, 
when Mrs. BufEbrd, who had followed him 
from the table, came up to him, and, as 
Alice saw, gently inserting her arm in his, 
she drew him imder the pleasant shade of 
the coppice on the side by which she had 
come up, and where, as she rightly believed* 
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Gatty was lingering hidden like a deer 
from those prepared to hunt her down. 

Alice saw all this, but Mrs. Hughes did 
not, for Mrs. Letty was engaging her 
attention, the poor old gossip being almost 
broken-hearted by the mischief she hid 
done, and thinking, by urging afresh the 
plea of poor Gatty' s declared horror of 
London, to soften that stony heart which 
she was hardening still more by this attack 
on its self love. 

Mrs. Hughes was ready with an answer 
or a sneer to all she coidd say, and words 
were actually running up to more than 
summer heat between them, when lo ! and 
behold! Mr. and Mrs. Eufford appeared 
issuing from the coppice with Gatty be- 
tween them, the evidences of grief and 
joy contending in her fair young face, like 
clouds and sunshine in an April morning. 
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On they came, whilst Mrs. Hughes drew 
herself up in the direct posture of amaze- 
ment, Mrs. Letty stared, and AUce looked 
down to hide her delight, lest it should 
offend her aunt ; they were close under the 
rock before the spring, before any of the 
three from the wood spoke. Gatty stepped 
first and approaching her aunt Hughes, 
humbly begged her pardon for all her for- 
mer carelessness and disrespect, retreating 
when this was done, though Mrs. Hughes 
had made no answer but, " Keally child, 
I don't know what you are about ; your 
uncle has told you that you are to go with 
me, no doubt ; so I am willing to wipe off 
old scores— see then you don't make new 
ones." 

" I have been thinking, sister Hughes," 
said Mr. Rufford, coming forward as Gatty 
retreated behind, " I have been thinking. 
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that is my wife has, that as Gatty is now 
settled here, and hopes in future, by God's 
grace, to do better, and as we are now 
better acquainted with the poor girPs weak- 
ness in giving way to evil counsellors, — 
that — ^that if you please you shall go back 
to-morrow alone, that is if you will not be 
prevailed upon to stay another day with 
us; or several days; do sister, be per- 
suaded ; now do, Penelope ; do sister." 

Poor Mr. Rufford, he was indeed making 
a small figure after his late bluster, stand- 
ing before his sister's awful tribunal, con- 
victed of not having a will strong enough 
to oppose those of a wife and of a weeping 
orphan niece. 

He had expected a burst of indignation, 
rapid and severe, from his sister, and 
perhaps a long argument and angry, wordy 
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contention, but his anticipations were not 
accomplished. 

Whilst yet he spoke, she arose from her 
chair with the dignity of a sultana from 
her musnud, her nostrils were inflated and 
her lips protruded with ineffable scorn. 
" Good people," she said, " as you sow, so 
may you reap; I only pray that your 
daughter may not be injured by the com- 
panionship which you have provided for 
her ; you have spared me a tough contest 
with 'Strughes, for which I thank you, for 
it would have been difficult to have recon- 
ciled his anxious mind to the sacrifice 
which I had resolved upon. Come, Mrs. 
Lett}', shew me the coolest, easiest way 
down the hill. If you can give me a little 
bread and cheese, I shall sup with you, 
and as I shall retire as soon as I return to 
the Orange, I shall see none of you any 
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more, unless you, John, should choose to 
hand me into the carriage at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning ; I take no breakfast 
before I start,"— and before her relations 
had recovered their surprise, her figure was 
sinking under the slope of the Knoll, on 
the western side, though the evening 
breeze still agitated her top-knots. 

As soon as her back was turned, hand 
was joined with hand of those who were 
left, and Gatty had been received and 
pressed to the heart of her uncle. 

" And all this joy I owe," she exclaimed, 
" to you, dear Alice, having forced me to 
endeavour wholly to rely upon the strength 
of your considerate love. Oh, my uncle, 
my aunt, until I was made to see that the 
love of Gk)d must be unconditional as to the 
merits of its object, for are we not all bom 
in sin, how could I, conscious as I was of 
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my great and heavy offences, feel that T 
could place the smallest dependence even 
on those most near, most kmd to me," 

'* Oh, then, my Gertrude," said Mrs. 
Rufford, '* let us not doubt but that this 
view of the Divine love, and of its emana- 
tions as existing in the hearts of the chil- 
dren of the Holy One by adoption and 
grace, will ever preserve us &om wilful 
offences, or if through the corruption of 
the flesh we fall into sin, yet will it ever 
prove a living principle, urging ub back into 
the way of holiness and peace." 

" And now," added Mr. Rufford, " if 
love is to be our law, as I humbly trust it 
will be henceforward, let us, imder the 
strict feeling of being ourselves forgiven, 
pray that we may be restrained from 
uttering any expression of resentment 
against her who is gone from us. Re- 
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member, my dear Gertrude, wliat were your 
feelings before tbat the same sudden opening 
of the mind which I trust took place with 
you a few hours since, and pray tbat the 
divine mercy may likewise take effect on 
the most selfish character we have ever 
had to deal with. And when it so does, 
be assured that individual will be as com- 
plete in her new nature as even those who 
now shine as jewels in the diadem of the 
Redeemer in glory." 

Not one of the old wives' fables respect- 
ing that Fairy KnoU ever recorded greater 
wonders wrought thereon, than those 
which we have related as taking place 
during the few last scenes of our simple 
narrative. 



THE END. 
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